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ANATOMY OF JAPAN’S ASIAN TRADE 


By Professor E. Stuart Kirby 


General Position 


“Japanese competition” in trade, especially in 
Asia, was such a catchword before the War that it 
is difficult to realise that, in statistical terms, it 
represented (in 1938 for instance) only about 6% 
of Asia’s total exports, and about 9% of Asia’s total 
imports. Asia’s trade with Europe and America 
was four or five times as large as her trade with 
Japan. 

The War eliminated Japan, for the time being. 
In 1949, for instance, Japan accounted for less than 
2-1/2% of the total exports of Asia, and less than 
4% of the imports. From 1950 onwards, Japan’s 
trade with Asia began to rise again, but it is still 
below prewar levels. 

In 1953, the trade of Asia was predominantly 
with the Western countries. Totalling the imports 
and exports of all Asian countries in that year, we 
find they were distributed as follows: (in value 
terms) : 


Table 1. Percentage of all Asian 
imports from exports to 

GND. 9 Bees ee 15% 16% 
Wmnihed States ._...-----....--- 19% 21% 
United Kingdom _.......... 14% 10% 
Continental Europe ........ 19% 14% 
Others ite eee 

‘ 100% 100% 


The percentages for Japan in the above table 
are larger than her prewar ones; Japan appears 


recently to have gained a relatively more favourable 
position in Asian trade. But the comparison is only 
in percentage shares. The whole pattern of trade 
has notably changed in the Eastern hemisphere, and 
Japan today is in fact not doing significantly better 
than before the War, in Asian trade. Japan’s rela- 
tive weakness is particularly marked in respect of 
the countries of South and South-East Asia; Japan’s 
share in the trade of that area in 1953 was only 
about 6.2% of exports and 7.2% of imports. The 
principal countries of that area are still mainly 
linked, in trade as in other matters, with the 
Western powers which formerly were their rulers. 
Thus, in 1952, 79% of Indochina’s imports came 
from France, 73% of those of the Philippines from 
the United States, 28% of Indonesia’s from Holland, 
19% of India’s from the U.K. (and no less than 
34% from the United States), 21% of Malaya’s (in- 
cluding Singapore) from the U.K.; also from the 
U.K. 22% of Burma’s, 22% of Ceylon’s, and 
20% of Pakistan’s. 


Asia’s share in world trade as a whole, always 
inadequate, has declined. Before the War, Asia’s 
exports were about 15% of all exports, and Asia’s 
imports about 13% of all imports (for 50% of the 
World’s population). In 1952, Asia’s share had 
declined to about 11% of World exports and 
12% of imports. And the character of the trade 
had largely changed. In the first place, there was 
the general change from Asia being an export- 


surplus area to its becoming an import-surplus 
area; in the next place, there was fundamental in- 
stability. In 1938, for example, Asia as a whole 
had an excess of some U.S.$340 million of exports 
over imports (though some countries, notably 
Japan, Korea and China, had an unfavourable trade 
balance). In 1948, Asia as a whole had an excess 
the other way, of imports over exports, of nearly 
$900 million. 

The Korean War boom changed the Asian pic- 
ture only temporarily. It caused an export boom 
(with a peak during the early part of 1951), es- 
pecially in the materials exported by South and 
South East Asia, leading to an excess in the exports 
of that area over its imports. But, from the latter 
part of 1952, that boom collapsed. and thereafter 
the pattern was again one of a trade deficit—the 
tendency to which was reinforced by the need or 
desire of the countries concerned to import heavily 
to cover their rehabilitation and economic develop- 
ment programmes. 


Japan’s dependence on Asian trade 


Adjustment for Japan—and for all other coun- 
tries—is extremely difficult under such _ con- 
ditions. 

Japan is of course much more dependent than 
any other of the countries concerned on trade with 
Asia. This dependence, also, may seem to have 
diminished relatively if we consider such figures as 
the following: in 1936, 53% of Japanese exports 
went to Asian destinations, and 464% of Japan’s im- 
ports came from Asian sources. but in 1954 these 
figures were reduced to 41% and 23% respectively. 
But the dependence is still large; and the relative 
shift is ascribable to artificial circumstances, which 
we may analyse below. Meanwhile the compara- 
tive dependence must be depicted from another 
point of view, as follows: 


Table 2. Share of trade with Asia in the total trade of 


various countries: (1953; in value terms): 


imports exports 
United States 10% 10% 
United Kingdom 9% 11% 
West Germany 9% 6% 
EvenCem ae ee, ae a 10% 4% 
Elotlandee eee ee ee 2% 8% 
Japan i 27% 44% 


i States total imports 
came from Asia. but of all Japan’s imports were from 


Asia; and so on). 


27% 


The recent pattern of Japan’s trade, by con- 
tinents. may be shown as follows: 


Table 3. Japar’s imports and exports, 1950-54 
Imports Tctal Asia America Europe Qceania Africa 
from: (U.S.$ mn.) 

1950 970 30° 52% 4% 9% 5% 
1951 2,000 25% 52% 8% 8% 8% 
1982 2,030 26% 52% 7% 8% 8% 
1953 2.400 27% 48% 8% Bie 9% 
1st 3 of 

1954 1,490 22% 55% R% 6% 9% 
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Exports Total Asia America Europe Oceania Africz 
to (U.S. mn.) f 
1950 820 43% 30% 12% 6% 9% 
1951 1,360 46% 22% 11% 12% 8% 
1952 1,280 45% 24% 14% 10% 7% 
1953 1,270 44% 28% 9% 9% 9% 
Ist + of F . ¥ ‘ 
1954 720 45% 29% T% 11% 8% 


Within the Asian sector of Japan’s trade, the 
share of the principal countries concerned was as 
follows: 


Table 4. Japan’s trade with Asian countries 
as percentage of Japan’s total trade (in value terms). (Al 
value figures in these tables are in U.S.$). 

1st 2 0} 

Japanese exports to: 1950 1951 1952 1953 1954 
Pakistan 7% 9% 9% 1% 4% 
Hongkong Te 5% 6% 5% 4% 
Indonesia 6% 9% 5% 8% 10% 
Thailand 5% 3% 3% 4% 5% 
Taiwan 4% 4% 5% 5% 4% 
Philip pines) meses 3% 3% 2% 2% 2% 
India rei 3% 4% 3% 2% 2% 
Korea cole 2% 1% 4% 8% 6% 
Burma, ease ae ee 2% 1% 2% 3% 3% 
Mainland China ..... a 2% 0% — \% 1% 
Ceylon de Sn ee ees 1% 1% 1% 1% 1% 
WIENER: pedrequess 1% 1% 1% 1% 1% 

1st 3 of 

Japanese imports from: 1950 1951 1952 1953 1954 
Orca wae ern 2% 0% 1% 0% 0% 
Deaiwan Sek ee ee 4% 3% 3% 3% 3% 
Mainland China ........ 4% 1% 1% 1% 1% 
Hongkong Rt war phase gee 0% 0% 0% 0% 
Philippines 2% 2% 3% 3% 2% 
Thailand 3% 3% 3% 3% 
Indonesia 3% 1% 2% 2% 
Malaya 3% 3% 2% 2% 
Burma 1% 2% 2% 4% 
India 3% 4% 3% 2% 
Pakistan ; 5% 4% 5% 2% 

(“0%" 4%; “__” = negligible or nil) 


Japan’s trade in this group of countries is 
rather evenly spread, without any of them predo- 
minating over the others from the Japanese point 
of view, either as an export market or as a source 
of imports. 

This shows a certain difference, as compared 
with the prewar situation. Before the War, Japan 
depended heavily on the Asian countries nearest to 
her; the markets and supplies of north-east-Asia 
were more important to Japan, from an overall 
point of view, than those of south and south-east- 
Asia. In tne postwar period this relationship has 
been altered, and the opposite is the case: as a re- 
sult of political and international changes, Japanese 
business with north-east-Asia is to a considerable 
extent reduced. Thus, in 1986, 32% of all Japan’s 
exports went to the N.E. Asia area, and 21% of 
Japan’s imports came from there; but the corres- 
ponding figures for the last few years are about 10% 
and 5%. 

What Japan exports to Asia is of course over- 
whelmingly textiles, manufactures of iron and steel, 
and machinery; and what Japan imports from Asia 
is a wide variety of raw materials, and much food. 
In this respect, the pattern remains similar to the 
prewar one, in general terms. The relevant cate- 
gories are as follows: 
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Table 5. (a) Japanese exports to Asian countries 


Ist 3 of 
1950 1951 1952 1953 1954 
Total value 
($ mn.) 360 630 570, 550 320 
j (100%) (100%) (100%) (100%) (100%) 
Textiles 53% 53° 38° 387% 42% 
Iron and steel 
and metal 
manufactures 17% 15% 23°% 17% 15% 
Machinery and 
vehicles 13% 11% 12% 12% 15% 
Other manufac- 
tures 8 6 10% 14° 13% 
Chemicals 3% 4° 5% 9% 9° 
Food and beverages 4°e 3° 1% 9% 5 
Others 2% 8° 5% 6' 6% 
(b) Japanese imports from Asian countries 
Ist } of 
1950 1951 1952 1953 1954 
Total value 
($ mn.) 290 504 520 640 310 
(100%) (100%) (100%) (100%) (100%) 
Rice 25% 16% 19% 23% 34% 
Sugar 11% 7% 10% 1% 9% 
Raw cotton 12% 20% 19% 17% 8% 
Rubber 14% 16% 9% 7% 6° 
Coal 3% 3% 4% 3% 1% 
Iron ore 5% 6% 9% 6% 7% 
Serap iron — 1% 8% 6% 3% 
Mineral oils 2% 2% 4% 5% 4% 
Jute and hemp — 1% 1% 2% 1% 
Other materials 9% 5% — — 4% 
Timber and wood 1% 3% 2% 5% 6% 
Others 15% 14% 14% 12% 14% 


If these headings are examined in more detail. 
some changes from the prewar pattern are seen. 
In prewar times, industrial Japan paid for the raw 
material and food imports with, first and foremost, 
textile goods. Such is still the case; but the pro- 
portion in which textiles figure as Japan’s means 
of ultimate payment, is now reduced, and capital 
goods are now increasingly offered instead. Japan 
still supplies, however, not much more than one 
twentieth (6%) of Asia’s total imports of capital 
goods (iron and steel, metal manufactures, ma- 
chinery and vehicles); the United Kingdom supplies 
over half Asia’s requirements in this category (53%), 
the United States about one-third (32%) and West- 
Germany about one-tenth (9%). 


Principal Japanese exports to Asia 


Looking in more detail into the items in Table 5 (a) 
above, we find the following. Cotton cloth is the main 
item, by far, under the heading “textiles’’—followed, far be- 
hind, by cloths made from artificial fibres, and by yarns of 
both kinds (cotton and synthetic). 

About two-thirds of Japanese exports of cotton cloth 
(which totalled $126 million for the first half of 1954) went 
to Asian markets—in which Indonesia is the outstanding 
customer, taking about a half of Japan’s exports to Asia (ie. 
about one-third of Japan’s total exports), of this com- 
modity, followed by Pakistan and Thailand, Pakistan took 
some 20% of Japan’s total exports under this heading, a few 
years ago (1950-52); but most recently this has declined 
to about 10%, since Pakistan has made great efforts to de- 
velop her own textile industry. This is a good instance 
of the threat which industrialisation in Asia offers to Japan’s 


9 
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staple exports; where it is thus thwarted, Japan’s will and 
need to export must flow out and press in other lines of 
goods and other directions. The other important outlet for 
Japanese cotton cloth is Thailand. which also takes about 
10% of Japanese total exports of this item. The rest is 
fairly equally distributed between Korea, Hongkong, the 
Philippines, Malaya, Burma and Ceylon, with between 1% 
and 4% each. 

In respect of cloths from artificial fibres Asian markets 
took $18 million worth, ie. some 35% of Japanese total 
exports, in the first half of 1954 (a rather higher proportion 
varying from 40 to 60%, in 1950-53). The markets for 
this item, though fluctuating from year to year, are generally 
somewhat more equally (istvibuted: Hongkong and Malaya 
are the principal recipients (each some 12%-13% of Japan’s 
total exports under this heading), followed by Indonesia 
(about 5%), Burma (about 4%). 

Under the heading yarns of cotton and synthetic fibres, 
just over 90% of Japan’s total exports (of about $20 million 
worth in the first half of 1954) go to Asia; Indonesia and 
Korea are the biggest markets for these, each now receiving 
over 20% of Japan’s total exports, followed by Hongkong 
(recently about 15%). Burma (about 10%), India and Paki- 
stan (about 6% each). In this item also, Japanese exports 
to Pakistan have been severely hit by the latter country’s 
industrialisation efforts: Pakistan’s share of Japanese exports 
under this heading fell from as much as 48% in 1950 to 31% 
in 1951, 28% in 1952, 7% only in 1958, and 5.4% in the first 
half of 1954. In compensation, other markets were built 
up by Japan to some extent (e.g. Korea, 4% in 1950-52, 19% 
in 19538, 22% in the first half of 1954), Taiwan also takes 
some 37%. 

The next heading of special importance, for Asia in 
Japan’s export list, is chemicals. (This term has always 
been somewhat more widely interpreted in Japanese indus- 
trial nomenclature than in other countries, to extend eg. 
into such categories as rubber-processing, drugs, etc.). No 
less than about 80% of Japan’s exports in this category 
($28 mn. worth in the first half of 1954) have, in the last 
two years, been clestined for Asian markets. But the dis- 
tribution is much more particularised, with Korea taking one- 
third of all Japanese exports of this kind, Taiwan another 
quarter, Mainland China about 5%, Hongkong 3 or 4%, and 
all other S. and SE. Asian destinations smaller shares. 

In iron and steel and metallic manufactures, ASia takes 
about 50% of Japan’s exports (which totalled $48 million in 
the first six months of 1954), with Indonesia and Thailand 
the leading customers (about 10% each), and Taiwan, the 
Philippines, India, Burma and Malaya following (at the 5% 
level). 

Each of Japan’s exports of Machinery and transporta- 
tion equipment (which realised about the same sum in the 
first half of 1954, viz $48 million), rather more than 50% 
go to Asian destinations, among which the shares (of Japan’s 
total exports in this category) are roughly as follows: 
Pakistan 12%, Korea 10%, Taiwan 10%, Indonesia 6%, Thai- 
land 5%, others in Asia 1-2%, 


Principal Japanese imports from Asia 


Rice must presumably be taken to be the most important 
item in this group. In one or more postwar years, Japan 
has taken less than half of her rice imports from Asian 
sources—though in other years 70%, or even 85%. Thai- 
land generally supplies one-third, rising occasionally to one- 
half, of Japan’s imports of rice (48% in 1950, 36% in 1951, 
30% in 1952, 35% in 1953; only 17% in the first half of 1954). 
Burma has (more steadily) supplied about 20%. Taiwan 
contributes a normal 5%, going up to 10% in good years; Indo- 
china about 4% in the last two years, and Pakistan a little. 


40% to 60% of Japan’s sugar purchases are from Asia: 
40-60% from Taiwan, with the Philippines and Indonesia 
filling in the rest, in proportions fluctuating around the 
4%-8% levels, 


Practically all of Japan’s rubber imports naturally come 
from Asia, but here also the proportions fluctuate: between 
about 45% and about 70%, since 1951, from Malaya, and 
between about 20% and about 50% from Indonesia, with 
Thailand and British Borneo contributing quite minor 
amounts. 

Japan’s iron ore supplies have come, since the War, in 
the approximate ratios of 50%-60% from Asia, 40%-50% 
from outside Asia (very mainly N. America), with 20-25% 
from the Philippines and 20-25% from India, 10-20% from 
Malaya, and 1-2% from Hongkong. 


Asia supplies 80-85% of Japan’s imports of the coarse 
fibres—jute, hemp, ramie, etc.: 40-50% from the Philippines, 
30-35% from Pakistan, 2-4% from Indonesia, about 2% from 
Thailand. 


The next significant item in this group is timber and 
forest products, of which Asia has furnished 70-90% of Japan’s 
postwar imports: mainly the Philippines 65-75% (in 1951 
up to 85%), with small contributions from British N. Borneo 
(2-4%) and Thailand and Indonesia (1% or less each). 


Japan’s Asian Trade, by countries 


Casting up the accounts country by country, for the 
last five years, we find great fluctuations; it is still uncertain 
what pattern is emerging. 

Japan’s Asian trade in the first half of 1954 was as 
follows: 


Table 6. Japan’s Asian Trade, 1st 4 of 1954 
Japanese exports to: Japanese imports from: 
$000 % approx. $000 To 

Taiwan 30,500 9% 35,600 10% 
Mainland China 4,700 18,000 
Philippines 14,000 33,500 10% 
Indochina 6,500 12,200 
Thailand 33,200 10% 37,000 12% 
Indonesia 72,500 20% 22,500 
Malaya 4,000 24,400 
Burma 21,000 50,300 15% 
India 12,600 31,000 10% 
Pakistan 29,200 9% 23,500 
Ceylon 6,000 1,800 
Brit. N. Borneo 200 8,000 
Hongkong 31,400 9% 2,400 
Korea 44,200 3,000 

320,000 100% 273,200 100% 


In this period, Japanese imports were, so to speak, much 
more evenly spread than Japanese exports: the overall result 
is a favourable balance of trade for Japan with the Asian 
area, due largely to the substantial surpluses with Korea, 
Hongkong, Indonesia, Pakistan and Ceylon; all the others 
showing proportionately heavy deficits. 


A close study shows, however, that it is presumably the 
great instability (so far) of the Asian trade movements 
over the whole field with which Japan ig Concerned, that must 
mainly give anxiety to all concerned. 


; Taiwan: Some 30% of Japanese exports to Taiwan 
in the 1954 period consisted of chemicals; this particular 
flow had remained fairly constant since 1951 at about $10 
million worth. But that represented only about 20% of 
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Japanese exports to Taiwan in each of the years 1951-53. 
The next item was machinery and vehicles; forming steadily 
about 20-25% of the value of all Taiwan’s imports from 
Japan, but representing changes of value between $7.5 mil- 
lion and $15 million. Foodstuffs and beverages, the next 
item, similarly alternate between the ratios of 7 and 17% 
and between the value levels of $3 million and $10 million. 
Relative to the scale, these are major instabilities of markets. 


Turning to Japan’s imports from Taiwan, 60% of them, 
in value terms, consisted of sugar, through the years 195i- 
54; but the annual amounts involved varied between $20 
million and $40 million, or 100%. The other major item 
of Taiwan export to Japan is rice (20-25% in 1951-54, in- 
volving amounts varying between $9 million and $13 million, 
or by some 40%. It is worth remarking that the Taiwan 
trade is of some importance to Japan, as “a bird in the 
hand”; the fear of losing it is something of a brake on 
Japanese moves towards developing trade with Communist 
China—so long as the latter remains something “in the bush”. 


China Proper: In the case of Japan’s trade with Main- 
land China, the embargo has obviously distorted whatever 
pattern might by now have emerged. In 1950, Japan ex- 
ported about $20 million worth of goods to the People’s 
Republic, of which 75% were iron and steel and metal goods. 
In 1951-53, the total amount was only at the $4.5 million 
level. Japanese textile exports to China tend to maintain 
themselves, at rather above the $1.5 million a year level: 
but uncertainly, falling off to a mere $150,000 in 1952 
and $630,000 in 1958, to rise sharply in the early part of 
1954. Japanese chemicals enter strongly into the picture 
just recently (40% of Japanese exports to Red China in 
19538, 50% in the first half of 1954); previously small. Japan’s 
imports from Mainland China, consisting of foodstuffs and 
agricultural raw materials, show a similar variegation and 
mutability, in both the proportions and the amounts involved. 


Philippines: Japan’s exports of machinery and vehicles 
to the Philippines have fallen rapidly from the $10 million 
level in 1950 to less than $1 million in the first half of 1954; 
those of iron and steel and metal goods rose from the figure 
of $7 million in 1950 to $19 million in 1951, $11 mn. in 1952, 
$14 mn. in 1953 and about $10 mn. in 1954. Textiles ex- 
ports tended to increase, but with variations between $2 
million and $6 million. 


The principal. category of Japanese imports from the 
Philippines, in the postwar period, has been timber and wood 
products: varying between $12 million (23% of all Japanese 
imports from the Philippines) in 1952, and $30 million in 
the two following years (50%). Iron ore stands next, more 
stably, with a value of $15 million or 25%—35% of the 
total. Abaca fibres follow, at between $6 mn., and $12 mn. 
a year (about 20% of the total). The rest of Japanese 
imports from the Philippines consist of smaller but im- 
portant items such as chrome and manganese ores, scrap iron, 
sugar, and varying amounts of copra. 


The list of Japan’s postwar exports to Indochina is 
diversified: machinery and vehicles (steadily at around $2 
million, or 30% of all Japanese exports to Indochina), tex- 
tiles (varying from $0.7 mn. to over $2 mn. or 10%—20% 
of the total) iron and steel and metal goods (at similar 
figures and proportions, raw silk ($1-2 mn., or about 10%- 
20% of the total); with ceramics, foodstuffs, and chemicals 
following at around the 6%-7% level each, — 


; In exchange, Japan would hope to import from Indo- 
china mainly coal and rice, with smaller but important items 
such as alloys, hides, salt, scrap iron, ete. The vicissitudes 
of the supply of these from Indochina to Japan may be sum- 
marised as follows: 
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Table 7. Japanese imports from Indochina (Vietnam, Cambodia, Laos) (in $000). 
1st 3 of 
1950 1951 1952 1953 1954 
Rice Sosteeetetetesesetsteeeeeeee — : — -— 8,000( 54%) 9,000( 74%) 
Anthracite “20.5. 1,000( 58%) 2,800( 98%) 3,600( 66%) 5,300( 36%) 2,000( 16%) 
Salt sesetseeeeee 500( 31%) —_— 600( 13%) 450( 3%) 800( 2%) 
Scrap iron — 50( 2%) 900( 20%) 600( %) 150( 1%) 
Hides = 20( 0%) a as = 
Titanium 20( 1%) 90( 3%) a = = 
Manganese _........ 20( 1%) — — — = 
IGACUCHS Pee nee 80( 5%) 30( 1%) —_ —_— = 
Poti eee. 1,600 (100%) 3,000 (100%) 4,700 (100%) 14,700(100%)  12,200(100%) 


Japanese exports to Thailand consist largely of textiles 
($11 mn. to $20 mn., or 30%-45% of the total), iron and 
steel and metal manufactures ($10 mn. to $17 mn., 30-40%), 
and machinery and vehicles ($6-10 mn., 15-20%). Japanese 
imports from Thailand are heavily dominated by rice ($55-75 
mn. worth in recent years, or 80-95% of all Japanese im- 
ports from Thailand). 


Japanese exports to Indonesia consist almost entirely 
of textiles ($45 mn. to $86 mn. in recent years, i.e. 70-80% 
of all Japanese exports to Indonesia) followed by iron and 
Steel and metal wares ($8 to 20 mn., or 10 to 15%), and 
machinery and vehicles ($3 to 7 mn., or 4 to 7%). Japan's 
imports from Indonesia are of course dominated by rubber; 


the annual quantities show such variations as $41 mn.,, in 
1951 (74% of all Japanese imports from Indonesia), $15 
mn., in 1952 (53%), $21 mn., in 1958 (44%) and only $3 
mn., in the first half of 1954 (or 11%). Vegetable oils and 
copra are of course important; with wide variations, they 
make up 20-25% of the total. Sugar, bauxite, petroleum, 
scrap iron, tin and coffee complete the list of a varied and 
varying trade. 

The list of Japan’s exports to Malaya is headed (in 
value terms) by iron and steel and metal wares, followed 
by textiles, machinery other manufactures, and foodstuffs; 
which latter take perhaps a surprisingly high place. Japanese 
imports from Malaya are dominated by rubber, of course, 
followed by tin and iron ore, scrap iron, bauxite and copra. 


Table 8 (a) Japanese exports to Malaya 
($000) (US$ throughout) 


1st 2 of 

1950 1951 1952 1953 1954 
Food and drink ............ 400( 9%) 400( 4%) 500( 5%) 1,000( 13%) 500( 13%) 
Chemicals 258 ss — 200( 2%) ae 100( 2%) 50( 1%) 
Mextiles gue se oe 1,900( 43%) 4,700( 40%) 3,200( 28%) 2,000( 27%) 1,000( 26%) 

Iron, steel and metal 

Mankresie 0.80 2 900( 20%) 3,800( 33%) 5,100( 44%) 2,700( 36%) 600( 38%) 
Machinery and vehicles 200( 4%) 500( 4%). 700( 6%) 400( 6%) 3800( 8%) 
WEramMiCs es ees 500( 12%) 1,200( 11% 1,300( 11%) 700( 10%) 200( 6%) 
Misc. Manfres. 300( 7%) 400( 3%) 400( 4%) 500( 6%) 300( 7%) 


11,600(100%) 11,600 (100%) 7,400 (100%) 4.100(100%) 


BNO Gal wee ee Aero ee ens 4,400(1007) 
Table 8 (b) Japanese imports from Malaya 
(US $000) 
1st 3 of 

1950 1951 1952 1953 1954 
Moodstuils: ese. — 0 0 0 0 
Hides and skins ............ — 0 0 0 ; 0 ; 
Copra and vegetable oils 1,600( 4%) 1,200( 2%) 1,700 ( %) 500( 1%) 200( 3%) 
ISTE ES . apy eee 31,200( 80%) 87,000( 63%) 81,000( 57%) 24,000( 47%) 14,000( 56%) 
Tron ore 4,800( 12%) 138,000( 22%) 15,000( 28%) 11,000( 22%) 3,400( 14%) 
Scrap iron — 400( 1%) 1,700( 3%) 1,200( 2%) 400( 2%) 
Bauxite 0 0 — 1,200 ( %) 700( 3%) 
TUT os 5 ee eee 1,000( 38%) 4,300( 7%) 4,400( %) 9,500( 19%) 4,500( 18%) 
WESSTT > a teehee Mea RNNe aa 39,000(100%) 59,000(100%) 54,300(100%) 50,400(100%) a 24,400 (100%) 


manufactures (5%) and food products (6%). In return, 
Japan has imported from Burma to a total value of $18 
mn. in 1950, $31 mn. in 1951, $30 mn., in 1952, $50 mn. in 
1953, and $50 mn. in the first six months of 1954 (double 
the rate of the preceding year). The list of commodities 


Japanese exports to Burma were at about $20 mn. a 
year in 1951 and 1952, rising to $33 mn. in 19538, and over 
$40 mn. in 1954. 45-60% (by value) have been textiles, 
followed by iron and steel and metal wares (15-20%), ma- 
chinery and vehicles (rising lately to some 10%), various 


concerned is however simple, being dominated by rice 
(75-85% by value), followed by raw cotton (8-15%) and 
beans (5-8%), with very little else. 


Japan’s trade with India is more variegated. Japanese 
exports to India have markedly declined, while Japanese im- 
ports from India have risen. The import figures were 
($ mn.) 17 in 1950, 52 in 1951, 73 in 1952, 75 in 1953, and 
31 in the first half of 1954. The export figures were ($ mn.) 
21 in 1950, 52 in 1951, 37 in 1952, 27 in 1953, and 13 in 
the first half of 1954. 


Japanese exports to India have been iron and steel and 
other metal goods (30-45%), textiles (48% in 1951, declining 
lately to only 20%), machinery and vehicles (some 20%, show- 
ing also the declining tendency), other manufactures and 
chemicals. Japan’s imports from India have been iron ore 
(10%, lately rising to 25%), raw cotton (15 to 20%), scrap 
iron in varying amounts, coal (20% in 1951 and 1952, fall- 
ing to 10% in 1953, and about 6% in 1954), manganese ore 
(about 5%), jute fibres and cotton wastes, etc. 


Japanese exports to Pakistan were as high as $117 mn. 
in each of the two years 1951 and 1952, but fell to $15 
mn. in 1953, and $30 mn. for the first half of 1954. They 
consisted predominantly of textiles (80% in 1951, 53% in 
1952, 33% in 1953, and 53% in the first half of 1954), and 
machinery and vehicles (8%, 13%, 39% and 36% respectively 
for the same years). 

Japanese imports from Pakistan have fluctuated as fol- 
lows: ($ mn.): 88 in 1950, 103 in 1951, 82 in 1952, 108 
in 19538, and 28 in the first half of 1954. They have con- 
sisted primarily of raw cotton (80%), jute (6-10%) and 
rice (since 1953, with 10% in that year and 17% in the first 
half of 1954). 
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Japanese exports to Ceylon (totalling $17 mn. in 1951 
and the same in 1952, but somewhat lower in the following 
years) have consisted of textiles, to the extent of 65-75%, 
with other manufactures (10-30%). In return, Ceylon’s ex- 
ports to Japan—steady at the low figure of about $2 million 
a year—contribute Japan’s main sources of black tea (21-22% 
of Japanese imports from Ceylon in 1950-51, some 30% in 
1952, 42% in 1953, and about 20% in the first half of 1954) 
and coconut fibre (20-30%). Japan received some $900,000 
worth of scrap iron from Ceylon in the early part of 1954, 
but this appears as an isolated entry. 


Japan’s relatively small trade with North Borneo is 
stable enough. It consists (90%) of Japanese imports of 
petroleum from N. Borneo, paid for by Japanese exports of 
manufactures, machinery, ceramics; not, however, textiles to 
any great extent, Japanese textiles not having much place 
in this market. 


Japanese trade with Korea shows considerable uncer- 
tainties and fluctuations, within the generalisation that Japan 
supplies manufactured goods of all kinds to Korea—chemi- 
cals are in this case the leading item, with some 25%, follow- 
ed by the usual categories of machinery, textiles, etc.; also 
fuel (8-10%) and food products—while Korea furnishes 
Japan with foodstuffs, ores, coal (8-12%) and materials. 


Finally we may note in somewhat more detail the 
Japanese trade with Hongkong. The trade with this entre- 
pot is perhaps the only one which fully and widely reflects the 
pattern which we are accustomed to consider “normal” for 
Japan, as the greatest manufacturing and exporting country 
of Asia, both in terms of its relative stability on the one 
hand, and its composition on the other (ie. the import of 
materials and the export of manufactured products). 


Table 9. Japanese trade with Hongkong 


1950 

MOOG te tee cc asin ee ee 8,000( 15%) 
Chemicals 4,000( 7%) 
LETS Rew 6 ok ee Bers 2,u00( 4%) 
Rubber manfrs, .............. 700( 1%) 
PRG SIT ON: (Rae eas fee oe 23,200( 44%) 
Ceramics yee eee 8,000( 6%) 
Tron, steel and metal 

WECCN ie sit reer eon 6,400( 12%) 


Machinery and vehicles .. 
Miser mantis. seers. ce 


2,300( 4%) 
3,600( 7%) 


(000 U.S.$) 


(a) Japanese exports to Hongkong 


1951 1952 
7,500( 12%) 13,000( 16%) 
3,700( 6%) 2,200( 3%) 
2,200( 4%) 500( 1%) 

600( 1%) —_ 
27,600( 45%) 26,700( 33%) 
2,200( 4%) 9,100( 11%) 


10,100( 17%) 
3,600( 6%) 
2,000( 3%) 


12,500( 15%) 
4,500( 6%) 
9,700( 12%) 


1953 


10,000( 16%) 


2,000( 3%) 
500( 1%) 


24,200( 39%), 


3,900( 6%) 


7,000( 11%) 
9,500( 7%) 
7,000( 11%) 


1st 4 of 

1954 
4,000( 13%) 
1,000( 3%) 
1,000{ 3%) 


16,500( 53%) 


1,800( 6%) 
900( 3%) 
2,300( 7%) 


2,200( 7%) 


iE gl eae 53,100 (100%) -61,600(100%)  80,500(100%) 

(b) Japanese imports from Hongkong 

(000 U.S.$) 
1950 1951 1952 

Foodstuffs _ SPS seen 40( 6%) 1,300( 22%) 1,100( 17%) 
Raw materials 3800( 36%) 1,000( 17%) 1,700( 26%) 
TEODEOSOS ek tern, She 200( 25%) 1,200( 21%) 800( 11%) 
SCrADMITON ale Saeee 50( 6%) 900( 16%) 2,100( 32%) 
Other metallic scrap _.. — — 200( 4%) 
otal gaa ae eee 800(100%) 5,800(100%) 6,700 (100%) 


-62,100(100%) 


1953 


800( 10%) 
2,200( 28%) 
1,100( 14%) 
2,200( 28%) 

600( 8%) 


7,900 (100%) 


31,400 (100%) 


1st 3 of 

1954 
100( 6%) 
700( 306%) 
300( 14%) 
600( 24%) 
200( 7%) 


2,400 (100%) 


January 5, 1956 


MALAYAN AFFAIRS 


In his Budget speech in the Malayan Legislative Council 
at Kuala Lumpur the Financial Secretary (Mr. C. J. Thomas) 
described the Federation as “a country with an active and 
progressive economy and a not unthrifty population.” He 
invited the jungle territorists to ponder these facts well. 
They would then realise that they had failed miserably to 
disrupt the economy of the country. For what the estimate 
may be worth (and Government admittedly generally guesses 
wrong about rubber revenues) a yield of M$165 million is 
expected from rubber, $53 m. from tin, and $145 m. from 
income-iax. The expected level of prosperity of the rubber 
and tin industries in 1956 will, it is considered, sustain the 
yield from import duties, particularly from those on tobacco, 
malt liquors and spirits, not far below the revised 1955 
figures. 

Speaking about the assumption that there would be no 
recession next year, Mr. Thomas said the Government may 
be thought in some quarters to be over-confident on that 
score, but they had given the matter much thought and had 
sought the best advice available. They believed a note of 
quiet conficlence was the right one to strike at this juncture 
and were content to abide the issue. The Government was 
not unmindful, however, of the great fluctuations which 
might occur without warning in the price of rubber and 
their possibly serious effect on revenue. The estimate of 
revenue was based on an export of 595,000 tons at an average 
price of Malayan dollar per lb.; if the price dropped to 70 
Malayan cents the duty would fall to $70 million. This 
yawns before every Government in the Federation and there 
is no remedy for it until, many years hence, diversification 
has been brought to fruition. Two amendments to the In- 
come Tax Ordinance provided for deduction of abortive ex- 
penditure on mining operations and new allowances for 
certain capital expenditure on plantations, in particular the 
eost of clearing land for planting and of new planting, which 
may now be written off over a period of ten years. He 
issued a warning that the cost of servicing the Federation’s 
public debt must inevitably rise steeply in the future. The 
increases of nearly $7 million for pensions, retiring allow- 
ances, and gratuities, and of more than $7 million to enable 
capital works to be completed, were also unavoidable. 

The Straits Times noted the estimated deficit of $50 
million and the new emphasis on rapid Malayanization, on 
Malay education and culture, on industrial and agricultural 
development, and the Government’s determination to come 
to grips with many of the old social and economic problems. 
There are still no votes as yet for several projects dear to 
the Government’s heart. In examining the new Budget, it 
said, the Council will be uncomfortably aware of the April 
or May Budget to come, and of the increase in taxation 
which will be attached to these supplementary estimates. 


As in Singapore, the whole field of fiscal policy is to be 
réviewed. Little doubt was left that higher rates of in- 
dividual income-tax will apply to this year’s income on 
which tax will be paid next year. There may be other un- 
pleasant changes. But the only~firm decisions so far relate 
to the Company Tax. The States and Settlements will have 
to inerease their own sources of revenue to help pay for 
the rapid expansion of social services, including education. 
The High Commissioner’s tribute to recent progress in the 
field of local government spoke of “good dividends,” but they 
are dividends paid out of capital and are not the working 
profits. The assurance was given that the Communist war 


would not be used as a pretext to impede the advance toward 
self-government. It came at the psychological moment, for 
it was feared that it might be exploited by Chin Peng in the 
negotiations then being arranged. There might have been 
a temptation to take the calculated risk of “peace” with the 
Communists and march with them round the road block— 
a trap into which more experienced politicians have fallen. 
Now that the temptation no longer exists, and there is no 
room on this count for either cajolery or blackmail on the 
part of the Reds, the Alliance Government faces the future 
in much better heart. 

Perhaps the most important demand the Alliance mis- 
sion will make in London, according to our Singapore con- 
temporary, is that the new Government should be given 
responsibility for internal security. Certainly the elected 
Government must be given a far larger share of respon- 
sibility if the Reds are to be liquidated within measurable 
time. The backbone of revolt has been broken but British 
troops cannot finish the job-—only a national effort can do 
this. The Reds are now fighting not colonial authority but 
the nationalist movement to which power is accruing. Once 
the Communists had 8.000 armed men in the field; they now 
have 8,000. The costs of the war remain high. It still 
accounts for one-fifth of the Budget, while the British Govern- 
ment itself spends on this little Malayan war five times the 
Federation’s contribution. Even for two years or more 
after the ending of the emergency there can be no sub- 
stantial savings. Moreover, in seeking responsibility for in- 
ternal security the new Government will find itself con- 
fronted by a difficult and at times a distasteful task as the 
Communists are turning increasingly to subversion, infiltra- 
tion of trade unions, the schools and any other association 
or activity which offers a foothold. 

The position of the expatriate officer will be discussed 
in London and the ideas of the Alliance Government are by 
no means ungenerous. It also expects private industry and 
enterprise to Malayanise themselves in line with the coun- 
try’s political and constitutional development. In return 
the Alliance Government is ready to foster a favourable 
climate for overseas investment, allowing the investor to 
remit his profits and repatriate his capital. 

Meanwhile some attention has been unofficially directed 
to the conditions in the 550 new villages and the state of 
mind of these settlers now that they have had an adequate 
chance to settle down. It is disappointing to find that ap- 
plications for title to agricultural lots and house sites in 
the new settlements have been few, implying that the ma- 
jority don’t wish to stay and intend to ieave at the first 
opportunity. 

It is suggested that one of many causes is the greater 
regimentation of life there compared with the jungle fringes. 
Squatter economy owed much of its soundness to the com- 
plementary business of pig-rearing and market gardening. 
The pigs provided fertiliser for the fields and the fields pro- 
vided fodder for the pigs. Im the new villages the small- 
holder must keep his pigs within the perimeter wire so that 
the animals may receive the attention they require at night. 
Since his market garden is situated some distance away, 
the transport of manure and fodder from the one to the 
other has become a task of great difficulty. In some cases 
he has been obliged to give up one of his sources of income. 
The separation of the farmer from his fields has also ex- 
posed his crops to the ravages of wild boar and other pests, 
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CHINA’S DRIVE TO LIQUIDATE ILLITERACY 


When the most forceful personality in the policies of 
the Chinese Communist Party, Liu Shao-chi, called for a 
great specd-up in the formation of agricultural producer 
co-operatives some two years ago there was such a splurge 
that in the ensuing year they were increased from a paltry 
14,000 to 100,000. There was another increase to about 
650,000 by June last. By the spring of 1956, according. to 
the plan laid down in the spring of 1955, there were to 
have been a million of them. When he suddenly intervened 
immediately after the rather lukewarm and cautious Na- 
tional Congress last summer, Chairman Mao Tse-tung shook 
the bureaucracy of the party and the Government by in- 
sisting that there must be an increase to 1,300,000 by the 
autumn of 1956, so that every hsiang (village group) shall 
have at least one co-operative “to serve as an example for 
others.” By the end of the first Five Year Plan, in the 
spring of 1958, he wanted to see half the rural population 
of 500 million either in co-operatives or in fully. socialised 
collectives, while the entire process of Socialist transforma- 
tion and technical re-equipment of agriculture is to be com- 
pleted by the end of 1967. 

It is now stated in the Peking Press that nearly one 
and a half million producer co-operatives are already in 
existence! The problem is whether they exist merely on 
paper or are thoroughly organised and in active being. When 
the first big splurge occurred, the harassed little kanpu 
simply ordered the mutual aid teams to unite in producer 
co-operatives—and that was that! Many of them were 
never actually effective units, not always because of the 
overworked and tired local official who just passed the buck, 
but because neither the bookkeepers nor the literate per- 
sonnel were available in the vast areas of illiteracy of the 
Chinese countryside. 

As a result there was a considerable lull in the promo- 
tion of producer co-operatives. The administrative officials 


particularly at night. Constraints imposed by resettlement 
have inevitably increased the smallholder’s dependence on 
wage employment. , 

Wages no longer serve to enhance subsistence farming 
but become a part of -basic living itself. ‘The resettled 
squatter must in general work harder for a smaller income 
with less security. Seen against this background, it is easy 
to understand why, in spite of local government, electricity, 
Red Cross mobile clinics and pedigree stock, applications 
for land lots and house sites have been So few. To the 
squatter local government means rates and electricity, a 
higher cost of living, neither of which he can afford.” 

On the other hand, in thé wide countryside the tractor 
is replacing the bullock on the padi lands. Rural dwellers 
have accepted the need for self-help and are beginning: to 
break with the traditional belief that everything is up to 
the Government. The first annual report of the Rural ‘and 
Industrial Development Authority (RIDA) gives an encourag- 
ing summary of what has been done to raise the living 
standards of the “little people” who till the soil and fish 
around thé country’s shores. More important than the aid, 
however, has been the awakening to the necessity of self- 
help. But an ever-growing demand for tractors has run 
up against a difficulty. The farmers want to buy their own 
tractors and apply for loans to RIDA for this purpose. 
Hire charges are difficult enough to meet; loans.for actual 
purenase present insuperable problems. se 


had too much else altogether to do, and the party workers 
had neither.the stomach nor the tools for the job. But the 
Central Committee of the Party at a plenary session from 
October 4 to 11 backed up Mao Tse-tung’s demand, which 
brought to an end the sharp differences of opinion between 
the practical-minded moderates, especially in the Govern- 
ment, and the more pedantic Party doctrinaires who insisted 
on multiplication at all costs, and so the orders were “full 
steam ahead.” 

Thus the view of the comrades who “advise us to get 
off our horse and pause on our journey along the road to 
co-operation” was firmly rejected. Only by carrying out the 
Socialist transformation of agriculture would the Party be 
able to put an end to “the systems of rich peasant and 
individual economy in the countryside.” The disagreements 
in the Communist leadership were firstly on the pace of 
collectivisation, and, second, whether China should use Soviet 
methods of raising agricultural production in order to back 
up her industrialization. The field was gained on both 
counts by the forward group in the small Politbureau, and 
now those who have advocated this policy are being forced 
to follow it up with equally vigorous policies designed to 
make it practical. 


One of the fifst things the authorities called for were 
more bookkeepers, more teenagers to go out into the country 
and act as writers and literary gents for the illiterate 
farmers, and now more solid attention to the evils of 
illiteracy. The Government is also trying to arrange for 
a greater supply of more modern agricultural tools to the 
farmers. The recent national conference of manufacturers 
of farm tools decided to institute an inter-factory “emulation 
campaign” in some 40 plants as from January 1, 1956. The 
People’s Daily laid special stress on the importance of pro- 
ducing more, better and cheaper farm tools to support the 
producer co-operative drive. But it added a warning that 
in meeting quantity quotas the factories should see that 
standards are maintained and improved so that every farm 
tool that goes to the peasants is sturdy, durable and suitable 
to their needs. 

At the sanie time it was announced that semi-Socialist 
agricultural] co-ops had been completed in the outskirts of 
Peking, where so many of the “experiments” are first in- 
troduced. Entire villages and mutual aid teams applied to 
join the producer co-ops en bloc around Peking. As a re- 
sult, over 100,000 small individual agricultural economic 
units have been transformed into about 730 large, semi- 
Socialist units, including 77 more advanced co-operatives. 
The People’s Daily hails this as a great event and an im- 
portant victory worth celebrating, for it means that semi- 
Socialist agriculture is now in an absolutely superior position 
in the rural area around Peking—an enthusiasm which seems 
lacking in proportion in view of the small fraction the 
Peking’ suburbs, under the very noses of the Government, 
represent in the magnitude of the_country as a whole. 

While in the capital itself scientists listened with all 
ears to the Soviet professor Novikov as he lectured on 
“atomic dynamics” to students with their bespectacled gaze 
pecring into the atomic age, in the immemorial countryside 
the first steps were being taken into the elevation of the 
people’s cultural standards by teaching them how to read 
and write. Illiteracy, said Peking, must be eliminated, and 
as something like 500,000,000 are illiterate that is some- 
thing of a problem, not to be dismissed by a simple edict. 
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The 80% illiteracy, Peking admits, extends even to the 
youth. Naturally the Government proposes to address itself 
mainly to them rather than to their parents and grand- 
pérents. The Communists are going into this immense 
problem with their characteristic zeal. Nothing, even the 
movement of mountains, seems to daunt them, and though 
they may find the job longer and far harder than the more 
optimistic may imagine just now, they will undountedly do 
much to alleviate this problem and its incidence in the coun- 
tryside. 

The fact that 80% even of the youth in the country- 
side are illiterate, says the People’s Daily, is a serious 
obstacle to the co-operativization of agriculture. From the 
viewpoint of supplying bookkeeping personnel alone, it is 
serious enough, since many of the co-ops had no bookkeepers 
and had been forced to resort to such primeval methods of 
keeping accounts as the drawing of pictures, drawing of 
lines, and the tying of knots. Financial management, it said, 
in a record under-statement “is in a confused state.” The 
production enthusiasm of members of the co-ops is affected, 
an so is the consolidation of the co-ops. Some bad elements 
exploit this loophole to seize jobs as bookkeepers and thus 
to undermine the producer co-operatives. 

At the same time, at least half the industrial workers 
in the towns arc illiterate. In some industries such as coal 
mining and building the percentage exceeds 60 or 70%. This, 
it says, is incompatible with the demands of modern in- 
dustry. Ameng the labouring peoples in the city (who are 
Supposed to be the new rulers of the land) the number is 
even larger. The development of a large-scale movement 
for the elimination of illiteracy among the masses of workers 
and peasants is ‘““a most important task of the greatest strate- 
gic significance.” 

Therefore within the second Five Year Plan, that is, 
before 1962, or within the next seven years, illiteracy must 
be “basically” wiped out among the youth of the whole 
country. Illiteracy within Government organs, factories, 
mines and other enterprises must be fully eliminated as soon 
as possible. The Central Committee of the New Democra- 
tic Youth League has made a decision on the elimination of 
illiteracy in seven years. But, says the People’s Daily, “some 
people, mindful of the lesson from the former deviation of 
blind adventurism, doubt the wisdom of the speed now set, 
and wonder if it also means blind adventurism. They do 
not understand that the phenomenon of blind adventurism 
noted in the movement for eliminating illiteracy in 1953 was 
due to the fact that, with the non-arrival at the time of 
the high tide in the movement for agricultural co-operativiza- 
tion, practical conditions were not taken into account, sub- 
jective and objective factors were not estimated, steps for 
the development of the campaign were not fully decided, 
careful preparations were not made, and the work was pushed 
ahead all at once, with attention to quantity to the neglect of 
quality, and leading to such conditions as ‘changing objects 
prematurely,’ ‘forced consumption of excessive matter,’ and 
‘early loss of knowledge hastily learned.’” (That in itself 
looks like a bit of a warning). Over-emphasis was also 
given to the effects of the short-term literacy system. But 
this situation of blind adventurism must be corrected. The 
problem today is not one of blind adventurism but rather the 
fact that the ideological development of many cadres lags 
behind the development of the general situation, leading 
to the tendency towards conservatism. 

The adults, or at least the womenfolk, appear to have 
been eliminated first. The seven-years target is directed 
at about 200 million only, and the greater efforts are to be 
directed to the rural areas. It is argued that the masses 
of peasants themselves are changing and have gradually come 
to recognise the cultural problem to be one of personal 
concern. They have therefore raised their self-conscious- 
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INCENTIVES FOR CO-OPERATIVE FARMERS IN CHINA 


The People’s Government has always had the means of 
fostering the growth of producer co-operatives by offering 
special advantages in the way of credits, supplies of seeds 
and implements, fertilisers and other inducements. These 
were not implemented on any large scale. Now that the 
administration has been stirred into action by the remark- 
able address of Chairman Mao Tse-tung to Party officials 
last July, the Government is turning to these obvious means 
of making co-operativization more palatable to the peasants. 
The Vice-Premier Li Hsien-nien, in a long and interesting 
survey of the subject, said that wherever possible, public 
finance and financial work should give energetic aid to agri- 
cultural co-operation. It was, he said, entirely necessary 
that the State should give appropriate financial help to the 
poor peasants and lower middle peasants who are not well- 
to-do economically. He argued that financial receipts would 
increase further after agriculture had come under co-opera- 
tion, and from the financial viewpoint it was worth while for 
the State to spend some money. 

Accordingly, he went on, the Central Government had 
decided to increaSe agricultural investments in 1956 by about 
25% over 1955. At the same time, based on an annual 
increase, an additional 700 million yuan (about £100 mil- 
lion) in agricultural loans will be allocated during 1956 as 
co-operation funds for poor peasants, and capital construc- 
tion loans for producer co-operatives. ‘This sum of money 
is not small considering our financial position today. How 
to use the money properly is a question that demands 
arduous study.” In addition to normal financial invest- 
ments and money spent on State purchases, money spent in 
the rural areas during the spring of 1956 in the form of 
agricultural loans, withdrawal of savings and advanced pay- 
ment for cotton purchase will be 94% higher than in 1955. 
Part of this money will, of course, be spent on purchase of 
means of subsistence, but the peasants should be guided to 
invest their money mainly in the enlargement of agricultural 
reproduction. hus the Party officials will be required to 
guide the peasants in a Systematic and prepared manner to 
make proper use of their money and to ensure proper 
supply of the means of production, otherwise money in 


ness for learning the written language. The large-scale (le- 
velopment of producer co-ops also made possible the unified 
arrangement of time for both production and study. The 
teaching force has also been strengthened by the literate 
youth, whose mobilisation in the rural areas will lead to the 
mobilization of “a formidable force.’ With annual drafts 
of junior middle and senior primary graduates, and presum- 
ably such others as can be drawn upon, the supply of those 
to teach literary will be continually expanded. (What the 
hopeful young students with their eyes on the stars and 
the universities may have to say about this diversion of 
their activities is not, of course, indicated, but the bitterness 
may be well imagined save perhaps among a few high-souled 
idealists). 

The kanpu themselves are, of course, already stressing 
the “heaviness of the task and the multiplicity of difficulties” 
and lack confidence in the fulfilment of the task. And na- 
turally, agrees the People’s Daily, the difficulties must be 
realised, especially at a time when all kinds of work in the 
rural areas are being intensified, and the officials and the 
activists have their hands full and only limited time for this 
work. But these difficulties, while being recognised, “must 
not ‘be feared,’ and so the order is full-steam ahead, 


the hands of the peasants will be spent on means of sub- 
sistence; or else, sale of products will be withheld, thus 
exercising an unfavourable effect on the life of urban people 
and on the exports. 

Li Hsien-nien then lets the cat out of the bag. There 
is a large amount of idle funds in the rural areas—partly 
accumulated no doubt because of the great shortage of 
consumer goods and the inability to buy them. By the end 
of June, 1955, there were 153,000 credit co-operatives in 
the rural areas. Their total share capital amounted to 127 
million yuan, while the amount of loans totalled 470 million 
and deposits totalled 200 million. If Party Committees 
strengthen their contro] over these credit co-ops, idle funds 
can be further concentrated to facilitate production and pro- 
mote co-operation. Most of the funds no doubt belong to the 
relatively well-to-do farmers, but the idea seems to be to use 
these funds to the advantage solely of the poorer peasants, 
which is certain to arouse very mixed feelings indeed in the 
countryside. 

A further point is the use of surplus labour. The 
Vice-Premier said that surplus man-power is unlimited in 
the rural areas. Labour itself is capital, and if labour is 
well-organized much can be done in the rural areas, such 
as the building of conservancy projects, road improvements, 
afforestation etc. Some take the view that since rural man- 
power has a surplus in the country and land cultivation is 
already intensive enough, it is unnecessary to organise them 
so fast, and that the more they are organised the more 
surplus man-power there will be. But in a country so large 
as China many things have to be done in the rural areas 
by man-power, anal thus. it is all the more necessary to 
organise them for the purpose of putting surplus man-power 
to better use. While financial help from the State is called 
for, it is not enough to rely on the State’s help alone; it 
is necessary also to rely on the masses and to organise the 
use of mass strength. 

The Vice-Premier contended that the Party has 
along with the peasants for “several decades,” and _ ex- 
perience taught them that despite occasional objections and 
misunderstandings over certain problems, the peasants “would 
soon excuse us and resolutely foilow the Communist Party 
as soon as we have cleared up the problems or corrected 
our mistakes.” There were problems in the spring of 1955 
over the grain work and some of the peasants raised objec- 
tions. In Some areas they stripped the bark off trees, 
slaughtered their hogs, and grabbed grain. But there were 
indications that the prestige of the Party and of Chairman 
Mao was strong among the peasants—after propaganda and 
indoctrination had been conducted among them. The Party 
was able, he insisted, to lead the peasantry to complete “this 
great work; this is the essence of the matter which the 
Party often overlooked.” 

As for the controversy between development and con- 
solidation, the 600,000 producer co-ops appeared at first 
glance to be a tremendous developrnent but the figure was 
obviously small in relation to the more than 110 million pea- 
sant households. The co-ops as they are have defects, but 
they cculd be overhauled; indeed Chairman Mao instructed 
the Government. to overhaul them twice or thrice every 
year. 
stand aside and take no part in the “great cause.” It is true 
that time and other duties are pressing. The saying that 
“party committees do business for eight months” reflects the 
pressure of work. Public finance, financial, grain and trade 


got 


It was wrong for the party workers and officials to 
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THE NATIONAL INCOME OF HONGKONG 


A public lecture on the Colony’s Nationai Income was 
recently delivered by Mr. Edward Szczepanik, M. Com., M. Sc. 
(Econ.), Lecturer in Economics in the University of Hong- 
kong.* The lecture was organized by the Civie Associaiion 
and took place at the British Council’s library. The speaker 
gave an outline of the work performed by him together 


organs should redouble their efforts, improve ‘heir leadership, 
and their work methods and do their best to lighten the 
labours of the Party committees. 


By the end of 1952 there were only seven producer co- 
Ops in such a strategic province as Hupeh and the vast 
majority of the rural villages had none. Propaganda then 
was rather abstract and the peasants could not see then 
with their own eyes what the benefits were. They adopted 
a wait-and-see attitude. When the co-ops were established 
in many villages a change took place in the response of the 
majority of peasants, who turned from suspicion to con- 
viction. A number of rich peasants remained firmly opposed 
and other well-to-do peasants maintained a wait-and-see atti- 
tude. But most peasants agreed that co-ops were good 
and they actively joined. Eighty per cent of the co-ops 
increased their production and only a small number produced 
less than usual. 

As the Vice-Premier sees the situation, most of the 
poor and lower middle peasants want to join the co-ops. 
Even the disbanded co-ops are not really disbanded. Some 
of them continued to carry on after the kanpu have left the 
scene. The consciousness of a few of the poor peasants 
is still not high and they are wavering and irresolute. Pos- 
sibly, also, some of the kanpu are still in doubt about the 
Party policy and line. These need comprehensive ‘“educa- 
tion” in Socialist revolution. On the other hand, some of 
the middle peasants still want to maintain their own opera- 
tion and even to compete with the APC’s in production 
because economically they are better off than the poor pea- 
sants and because in their view the production of the co-ops 
is not much higher than theirs. Others, while convinced of 
the higher output, are afraid they will lose, instead of bene- 
fitting, if they join a co-operative. 

Meanwhile, because of the great hardships and shortages 
during the recent famine, the bumper harvest gathered in 
the autumn has led the peasants to demand that their living 
be improved, and so they give themselves to feasting and 
drinking. “The appropriate improvement of living condi- 
tions ig naturally completely appropriate,” said the People’s 
Daily cryptically and sententiously, but the Party and the 
Government are likewise striving to improve their livelihood 
—otherwise who will be prepared to rise early and retire 
late in the exertion of efforts at production. The production 
level is still very low and the harvests change from bumper 
to bad ones from year to year.. Only by continually de- 
veloping production can living conditions be iraproved with 
certainty. Since the autumn harvests too many farmers 
have been wasting grain while, on the other hand, Govern- 
ment,had reduced the grain levy. Peasants have been giving 
“banquets” in connection with their family celebrations, 
using excessive quantities of grain for the feeding of hogs 
and poultry, spending large amounts on the distilling of 
spirits and the refining of sugar, and even indulging in reli- 
gious offerings and gambling parties. The peasants there- 
fore have to be “educated” to economise in the consumption 
of grain. 


with Mr. Ronald Ma which recently was published vy the 
Hongkong University Press. The publication of this study 
was reported in the local press some time ago. It has been 
used as a source of information on the economy of Hongkong 
in several publications ef the United Nations, sucn as the 
Economic Surveys of ECAFE, or Dr. E. Hambro’s Report 
on The Problem of Refugees in Hongkong. In the latest 
issue of the Statistics ef National Income and Expenditure. 
which is published twice a year by the Statistical Office of 
the United Nations in New York, the data concerning Hong- 
kong also are based on the study of Szczepanik and Ma. 


The speaker stated thet from the point of view of 
economic statistics Hongkong is an almost completely 
unmapped ccuntry. As a result of this, it is extremely 
difficult to analyse the economie structure of the Colony 
as a whole. Conclusions drawn from national income figures 
are important not enly for planning at the Government level, 
but also for the shaping of private business decisions. It 
was with this idea in mind that Mr. Szczepanik had under- 
taken the study of the Colony’s social income immediately 
after his arrival in Hongkong in the autumn of 1953 He 
found in Mr. Ronald Ma 2 most enthusiastic collaborator 
who unfortunately had to leave the Colony shortly after 
the preparation of the first draft. 

The national income of a country is the sum total of 
the incomes of its inhabitants. This sum was found to be 
1,544 million HK dollars in 1947/48—the first year from 
which the study was started. The following two years which 
were analysed were the period of postwar reconstruction, 
influx of population and capital from China, and of the 
beginning of the “industrial revolution” in the Colony. As 
a result of the joint operation of these factors, the social 
income of Hongkong was growing at a very rapid rate: 13% 
between , 1947/48 and 1948/49, and about 30% between 
1948/49 and 1949/50. This rate of growth naturally de- 
clined later on, but, according to rough calculation, in the 
course of seven years the national income of the Colony 
has doubled, reaching in 1954 the level of about 2% thou- 
sand million HK dollars. It is very likely that concurrently 
we are all earning together about three billion dollars. 
This sum is spent on the purchase of goods atid services 
produced each year in the Colony (or goods acquired from 
abroad thanks to the exchange of our goods and services 
with other countries). 


The importance of knowing these figures can be seen 
from the following examples: 


Suppose that we save on the whole 10% of our incomes, 
then each year the Colony as a whole can save about 306 
million dollars which could be invested, i.e. used for capital 
formation in the form of- buildings, public works, industrial 
machinery etc. This figure tells us how much could be in- 
vested if we relied only on the domestic mobilization of 
capital, without running into externa! debt. ' gives us 
also the upper financial limit for various investment pro- 
jects, both private and public. Without reference ic this 
figure, it is impossible to have any realistic discussion of 
various long term projects. The study of Szczepanik and 


* In a forthcoming issue of the Far Eastern Economic 
Review, Mr Szczepanik will, in continuation of his series 
of Studies in the Economic Structure of Hongkong, deal 
with the matter of the Colony’s national income and 
questions arising from an examination of assembled 
facts and figures. 
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THE INDIAN CHAMBER OF 


PAR EASTER 


Economic Review 


COMMERCE IN HONGKONG 


By A. E. Thomas 


(Secretary, Indian Chamber of Commerce, Hongkong) 


Ever since Hongkong became a British Colony Indians 
have been residing here and taking part in the commercial 


Ma reveals that the rate of capital formation in the Colony 
was less than 10% of the national income. This conclusion 
may lead to the consideration of possible methods of raising 
the proportion of national income invested each year, which 
could be achieved by appropriate fiscal measures, but no 
policy can be formulated without knowing the value of the 
Colony’s social income and the way it is spent. 


Another important use of the national income data 
concerns the burden of taxation. Is the burden of taxation 
in the Colony too high or too low? According to the study 
of Szczepanik and Ma, the burden of taxation in Hongkong 
amounts to about 8-9 per cent of the national income. The 
meaning of this figure can be seen only if it is compared 
with other countries. In the United Kingdom, the burden 
of taxation during the period under examination amounted 
to about 40 per cent of the national income, and in the 
United States the corresponding figure was 24 per cent. 
It would appear, therefore, that our burden of taxation is 
much lighter than in these two countries. But it would be 
too dangerous to jump at once to some policy conclusions, 
unless the distribution of the social income is examined. 

The distribution of the national income in Hongkong is 
such that there is little scope for heavier personal and out- 
lay taxation. The only field where higher taxation could 
be contemplated are profits of corporations (companies) 
and income from interest and housing property but any 
decision in this respect would have to be based on the analy- 
sis of possible repercussions on investment activity, migra- 
tion of capital, etc. The study of Szczepanik and Ma is 
not concerned with. these problems, but throws a good deal 
of indirect light on them. 


Among other questions raised in his lecture Mr. Szcze- 
panik considered the possibility of comparing the national 
income per capita in Hongkong and in other countries. He 
stressed that such comparisons are very difficult but he 
indicated that there are good reasons to believe that in 
1950 the national income per head in Hongkong was higher 
than in any other country in the Far East, with the possible 
exception of Singapore. Having given the outline of the 
four chapters of the book and of the appendix devoted to 
the analysis of agricultural income, the speaker pointed out 
the existing gaps in the Colony’s social accounts. Whese 
concern firstly the analysis of the industrial origin of the 
Colony’s social domestic product. Preparatory work for this 
purpose is now being done by the students of the University’s 
Department of Economics under Mr. Szczepanik’s direction. 
Another gap concerns the computation of the Colony’s ba- 
lance of payments. It is hoped that this will be carried out 
by one of the postgraduate students of the Department. 
The study of the national expenditure of the Colony is still 
waiting for research workers. 


The book of Szezepanik and Ma, which opens an important field of 
economie research in the Colony, is now being distributed by the Oxford 
University Press in Europe, America In the Far East, the 
Hongkong University Press takes care of the distribution. “The National 
Income of Hongkong” can be obtained in the Colony at all leading book- 
sellers at the price of HK$10 per copy. 


and trade activities of the Colony. Long before Hongkong 
was acquired by Great Britain, India became her possession 
and this had much to do with the arrival of Indian traders 
in Hongkong. The pioneers of Indian trade in this area 
found their homeland and Hongkong equally parts of the 
British empire and the security they found under the British 
flag gave them incentive to invest their capital in the Colony. 
The main line of business the early Indian traders in the 
Colony took was that ef importing Indian cotton piece-goods, 
gunnies and spices into the Colony and exporting China 
produce, porcelain, and silk piece-goods into India. Gradual- 
ly a few more Indian merchants came to Hongkong. 

The economic depression which hit the entire world 
during the early thirties was a great setback for the Indian 
traders in Hongkong too. Although Hongkong had a cos- 
mopolitan population, people belonging to different races and 
nations had their own social organiSations and Indian mer- 
chants also had their social groups where they discussed 
their problems and maintained a community of interests. 
However, the Pacific war brought in a train of misfortunes 
to the Colony and the Indian merchants were equally hit 
as any others. A few of them, leaving all their properties 
behind, escaped while others suffered heavily under the 
Japanese occupation. 

The victory of the Allies and the reoccupation of Hong- 
kong brought in more Indian traders to Hongkong. India 
had more cotton goods than most of the other countries in 
the world at the time of Japanese surrender and the demand 
for the same was so great in the Far East that more and 
more Indians came to Hongkong and the number of Indian 
firms increased. Hongkong, on her part, decided to enlarge 
her industries and to meet the ever growing demand for 
eotton piece-goods more and more cotton textile mills were 
founded. This necessitated the import of larger quantities 
of Indian raw cotton and yarn and for some time India 
virtually controlled the cotton textile market in the Colony 
and quite a number of Indian firms thrived. 

In the meanwhile negotiations were going on between 
the British Government and the political leaders in India 
regarding the future of India. On the 15th August, 1947 
India became independent and still continued to remain a 
part of the British Commonwealth. The achievement of 
independence had its effects on the feelings and thoughts 
of Indians both at home and abroad. While overseas Indians 
commended the sagacity of India in deciding to remain with- 
in the Commonwealth, they became conscious of a new era 
that ushered in their earthly existence and became jubilant. 
It must be remembered here in this connection that the 4 
million overseas Indians, most of whom are resident in the 
various parts of the British empire, in no small measure 
influenced the public opinion in India regarding India’s de- 
cision to remain within the Commonwealth ~ 


= * = = 


Independent India planned gigantic schemes of indus- 
trialisation and the lessons that Indians had learned from 
the British, particularly, that unlimited trade was one of 
the main springs of a country’s sound economy and pros- 
see A was quickly adopted as a national policy of the 
country. 
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Towards the end of November, 1950, Sardar Jogindra 
Singh, a highly spirited Indian, who was appointed Indian 
Trade Commissioner to British colonies in South East Asia 
paid a ten-day visit to Hongkong to study the trade situation 
in the Colony and explore possibilities of expanding India’s 
trade with Hongkong. An expert on trade and commerce 
as he was, Sardar Jogindra Singh forecasted the growing 
importance of Hongkong. At a mescting he exhorted the 
Indian merchants to play their part for both the good of 
Hongkong and India, as trade, he felt, was a two-way traffic. 
In a spirited appeal he enunciated his motto “speedy action 
and prompt execution”. It was in fact the visit of Sardar 
Jogindra Singh that sowed the seed of the Indian Chamber 
of Commerce which took its shape exactly two years later. 
Sardar Jogindra Singh asked the Indian merchants to or- 
ganise the Indian Chamber of Commerce and assured them 
that their problems of trade with India would easily find 
solutions as a result of the representations made through 
their Chamber of Commerce. On his part he undertook to 
help them in every way. 

Encouraged by such a highly placed Indian Govern- 
ment foreign trade expert, the Indian merchants in the 
Colony decided to realise a great dream of theirs. A pro- 
visional committee was set up to draft the constitution of 
the proposed chamber. The number of Indian firms at that 
time did not exceed a hundred. However, the work went 
on and all the Indians in the Colony wholeheartedly co- 
operated with the scheme. 


At last the long cherished desire materialised. The 
Government of Hongkong formally incorporated the Indian 
Chamber of Commerce and the Registrar of Companies 
issued the certificate of incorporation on the 12th December. 
1952. Indians became very happy at the kind support and 
recognition their organisation got from the Government. 
The Chamber had no difficulty in finding its premises. Mr. 
J. H. Ruttonjes C.B.E., the undisputed leader of the Indian 
community in the Colony who is well-known for his generous 
contributions to the welfare of the Colony, offered to accom- 
modate the Chamber in his building (Dina House) on a 
very nominal rent at a time when it was extremely difficult 
to find suitable premises even on payment of exorbitant 
rent. Mr. Ruttonjee’s kind offer was immediately accepted 
and ever since the Chamber is located at Dina House, 1st 
floor, Duddell Street, Hongkong. 

The Executive Committee of the Chamber, on behalf 
of the Indian mercantile community in Hongkong, invited 
Mr. M. Gopala Menon, the then Representative of the Govern- 
ment of India in Malaya and Hongkong for the opening 
ceremony. Mr. Menon accompanied by his wife came to 
Hongkong and on the 18th December, 1952 the Chamber 
was formally opened. While commending the formation 
of the Chamber Mr. Menon exhorted the Indian merchants 
to make the Chamber a. very strong organisation and asked 
' all Indian merchants to join it. 

Mr. N. T. Assomull the first Chairman of the Chamber 
rightly called the opening of the Indian Chamber of Com- 
merce in Hongkong “a historic event”. Mr. P. C. M. Sedg- 
wick, the then Director of the Department of Commerce 
& Industry. assured the co-operation of the Government 
and complimented those responsible for opening of the 
Chamber. 


= * * = 


During the past three years there has been a steady 
increase in the flow of Indian capital to Hongkong. Now 
there are well over 200 Indian firms in the Colony and 
there is every likelihood of a further increase. The Govern- 
ment of India realising the importance of Hongkong opened 
here the office of the Indian Commissioner and separated 
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ECONOMIC REVIEW 


AGRICULTURAL DEVELOPMENTS IN HONGKONG 
AND FUTURE - PROSPECTS 


An extract report of the Director of Agriculture, Fisheries & Forestry (W. J. Blackie) 


Organized technical services for farming are very re- 
cent in Hongkong. At the end of the Pacific war it was 
realized that the rehabilitation of the New Territories was 
an urgent problem. The value of the farming areas as a 
means of livelihood to many thousands of leng established 
farmers and as a potential source of foodstuffs for the urban 
areas became more apparent when Communists assumed con- 
trol of China. In 1959 the Department of Agriculture, 
Fisheries and Forestry was formed by the consolidation of 
existing small departments. On our small and peculiar land 
area, it would be impossible to ceach a high order of self 
sufficiency in food production. It is possible, however, to 
increase production to some extent by the utilization of 
Se ———————eee 
Hongkong from the jurisdiction ef the Representative of 
the Government of India in Malaya. The office of the 
Commissioner for India is situated in the same premises as 
that of the Chamber. In the beginning it was more of a 
consular office giving less attention to trade. But with 
the appointment of Mr. B. P. Adarkar, a very senior officer 
in the foreign service of India who is a trade expert, as 
Commissioner for India in the Colony, Hongkong is receiving 
greater attention of India. The appointment of a Tobacco 
Marketing Officer with the rank of Second Secretary to the 
Government of India to premoie tobacco trade with this 
region jg a further step in the expansion of India’s trade 
with Hongkong. 

It is equally significant that two Indian banks are 
operating in Hongkong and it is understood that one more 
Indian bank will soon be established in the Colony. At 
present five Indian insfrance companies have their offices 
in the Colony. A few Indian ships belonging to the Scindia 
Steam Navigation Company and the Eastern Shipping Cor- 
poration are occasionally calling at Hongkong and it is very 
likely that more Indian ships will make regular calls at this 
port in course of time. Air India International, the na- 
tionalised Indian Airline Co., a year and a half ago started 
its weekly flights to Hongkong and about 8 months ago the 
same was extended to Tokyo. Before the end of 1955 Air 
India will have 2 flights weekly. 


During the year 1953 & 1954 membership of the, 
Chamber remained almost the same—just over 90. But 
during this year about 14 new members have been admitted 
and now the Chamber has 105 members. The Chamber 
issues Certificates of Origin, and a fortnightly trade bulletin 
incorporating loca] trade news, Indian commercial news and 
world trade comments. It maintains a library where re- 
ference books and periodical trade publications are available. 
Although the Indian community in Hongkong is very small, 
Indians have a proportionately larger share of the Colony’s 
trade than most of the foreign business communities in 
Hongkong. It is estimated that round about 10% of the 
export/import trade is handled by them. 

The Chamber as the only commercial organisation of 
the Indians here serves a very useful purpose. It is the 
established policy of the Chamber to co-operate fully with 
the Government on all matters of trade and commerce and 
seek ways and means of promoting the trade of the Colony 
for the happiness and prosperity of one and all. 


abandoned and less developed areas. Agricultural policy in 
Hongkong should have as its aim the maximum economic 
production of as large a variety of foodstuffs as possible. 
To maintain production at a high level skilful farming aided 
by Government services is esSential. Although the argu- 
ments and opinions expressed here are my own, they are 
reinforced by a study of departmental records, Special re- 
ports, discussions with farmers, leading citizens of the New 
Territories and my own. competent staff. Some of the views 
expressed here are in line with the outlook of the Rural 
Development Committee. 


Part I 
PHYSICAL FEATURES AND CLIMATE 


The Colony of Hongkong comprises the island of Hong- 
kong, a portion of the mainland of southern China, known as 
the New Territories which includes the island of Lantau 
and several smaller rugged and irregular isiands. Of the 
total area of approximately 391 square miles, 355 square 
miles are contained in the New Territories a large portion 
of which, both islands and mainland, is steep and barren. 
it is in the New Territories that the agriculiural industries 
are concentrated. On the mainland the country rises steeply 
from the southeast, reaching its highest point in the course 
of a few miles in the mountain known as Taimoshan (3,141 
ft.). Northwest of this mountain is the Colony’s largest 
area of farming land reaching to the swamp areas adjoining 
Deep Bay. The western and northwestern low foothills and 
steeper country were stripped of vegetation during the 
Japanese occupation and are now, with the exception of 
villages and isolated woods, barren and severely eroded. By 
contrast the eastern portion of the New Territories, although 
steep and mountainous and deeply indented by arms of the 
sea and narrow valleys, is more thickly covered with natural 
vegetation. Erosion in this portien of the Colony is not so 
serious a problem as it is elsewhere. Many of the 75 islands 
of the New Territories are uninhabited. Fishing families 
are resident on a few islands and do a little cultivation where 
water and soil are available, but on the whole these islands’ 
are unproductive. The large island cf Lantau is well watered 
but steep gradients and poor internal communications have 
restricted development. The Colony has two medium size 
permanent streams and a few smaller ones which arise in 
our own catchments and serve agricultural areas. During 
the summer months a large volume of water pours down 
narrow ravines in the high country and gives temporary 
service to agriculture. Towards the end of autumn most 
of these streams have dried up and in abnormal] years water 
supply is critical for the first rice crop and early winter vege- 
tables. The climate tends to the subtropical with a hot and 
humid summer and a cool, dry winter. The winter is, how- 
ever, much cooler and this has its effect, on the range of crops 
that can be grown. Many plant species are severely checked 
in growth—especially in the higher country—during the cool 
winter period. Villagers in Lantau affirm that over the past | 
10. years there has been a noticeable tendency towards colder 
winters. Other limiting factors to growth are infertility of 
soil and water supply, ; 
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The annual average rainfall is 84.76 inches, but from 
the nature of the country minor variations in amount and 
distribution have a profound effect on agricultural preduc- 
tion, particularly where growth is dependent on rainfall. 
Under normal conditions 25% of the rain falls in March, 
April and May and the buik—about 51%—in June, July 
and August. In the autumn there is a considerable drop to 
about 19%, fairly evenly distributed over September, Octeber 
and November. In the winter months, 5% of the total an- 
nual rainfall is available for agriculture during December, 
January and February. The average annual temperature is 
about 72° F. with a mean monthly temperature of 59° F. in 
February and 82° F. in July. Temperatures of 95° F. may 
be reached in summer months but, except in the higher 
country, it seldomn falls below 40° F. The mean relative 
humidity exceeds 80% from March until August and falis 
in early winter to as low as 20%. From July to October 
the Colony is liable to be affected by typhoons bringinz 
spells of bad weather, heavy rains and strong winds. During 
typhoon periods heavy losses may occur to the second rice crop 
and vegetable nurseries by lodging, flooding and salt water 
damage. 


LAND RESOURCES AND UTILIZATION 


The land utilization survey conducted by the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, Fisheries & Forestry shows that almost 
14% of the total area, about 35,060 acres, has been utilized 
for cropping and the raising of livestock. The nature of 
the terrain precludes any extensive development of agri- 
culture. The main forn of iand utilization, involving some 
70-80,000 acres, will be afforestation, and this is being pushed 
ahead with all speec under approved forest policy. The 
land utilization survey shows, however, that agriculture can 
be extended to above 16% of the total Jand area—some 
40.000 acres. This can be steadily accomplished by the 
provision of communication and improvement in irrigation, 
particularly in the Shataukok and Sai Kung peninsula areas 
and on the island of Lantau. Some 38,000 acres of land 
developed for agriculture has been abandoned because of 
poor water supply and lack of communication. By improve- 
ment in water supply, some 5,000 acres which now carry 
one crop of rice could be made to support a second crop. 
The development of irrigation would improve yieids. The 
establishment of forests in the high country and on Jand 
unsuitable for agriculture or tree cropping is of considerabie 
importance to agriculture. By restricting run-off, valuabie 
water is held up for crop needs and passes down under 
control into water channels and irvigation ditches. The 
forests restrict erosion by controlling water movement and 
prevent the fanning out of infertile sands, ciays and gravels 
on to the arable land. 


WATER RESOURCES 


Apart from the few permanent streams which serve 
limited agricuitural areas, cropping is mainly dependent on 
adequate rainfall and the farming pattern has naturally 
evolved in keeping with this vital requirement. On the 
whole, water supplies for established farming are inadequate 
and extension of existing areas or expansion into new will 
be conditioned by availability of water. 


SOILS 


Little is known of the soils of the Colony except in the 
agricultural areas and on the basis of crop yields. Valuable 
information is being compiled on agricultural stations but, 
without soil survey data: which defines the soil types and 
their extent, the fertilizer trials cannot be applied with cer- 
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tainty to the Colony as a whole. From cursory examina- 
tion it would appear that the soils are closely related to 
geclogy and topography and, from climate considerations, 
are variants of the lateritic group. A few chemical analyses 
of selected soils were made by the Imperial Institute prior 
to the Pacific war. Our soils appear to be acid and are 
low in chemical nutrients. The arable soils of the iow- 
lands are deficient in nitrogen, and certain crops respond 
also to phosphate dressings. On account of the excessive 
use of ash, lowland soils do not rormally respond to potash 
but liming is essential on rice soils‘ which receive heavy 
annual dressings of ammonium sulphate. Crops on the red 
hill soils respond to phosphate and potash dressings. This 
conforms with Hongkong experience but also Forestry staff. 
have had considerable response to nitrogen dressings in the 
establishment of eucalpyts. Physically, the soils of the flats 
under rice range in texture from clays to clay loams. They 
appear to be satisfactory for rice culture and are of good 
moisture retentive capacity. The best vegetable soils range 
in texiure from loams to sandy loams and fair crops of 
sweet potatoes are secured on the more sandy types. The 
hil) soils are heavier with a higher clay content and need 
eareful management. A soil survey ef the Colony would 
give much needed information on the nature of the soils 
and a better understanding of how they should be managed. 


AGRICULTURE 


A aarrow range of crops is cultivated in the New Terri- 
tories for subsistence and cash. Markets exist in the urban 
areas for farm surpluSes, and vegetables and livestock pro- 
ducts under norma] circumstances command fair prices. 
Small quantities of animal feeding stuffs are grown locally; 
the great bulk of the feed requirements for livestock is 


imported. 
Rice: This is the main crop of the New Territories and 
an area of some 24,576 acres is devoted to its culture. 


Where water supply is adequate during the growing season 
or where supplies of irrigation water are reliable, two crops 
are grown. Special varieties have been evolved for first 
and second crop paddy to meet the specia! circumstances of 
light, temperature and rainfall. Varieties are not inter- 
changeable. Ot the acreage under rice, about 21,806 acres 
are planted to the first crop (March to August) and 24,429 
to the second crop (Ju!y to November). Some 2,917 acres 
carry one crop on aecuunt of shortage of irrigation water 
or salt water conditions. I’rom some 24,576 acres of land 
35,682 tons of paddy were harvested in the 1953-54 season 
equivalent to 24,046 tons of milled rice. At an average 
price of $42 per picul for paddy this constitutes a gross 
return of $25,200,000. In fact the rice of the New Terri- 
tories is often of superior quality to imported varieties and 
commands a better price. Paddy is the most important 
grain crop uf the Colony and every endeavour should be made 
to extend its cultivation and improve yields on existing 
areas. It should not be supplanted by other crops such 
as water chestnuts, which might on the surface appear to 
be more profitable. The reasons for this statement may be 
summarized as follows:—-(1) Rice is the staple food of the 
farmers. They are well versed in its culture and its pro- 
duction brings contentment and stability. (2) Rice pro- 
duces more calories per unit area than any other crop grown 
in the Colony. It can be stored as paddy for long periods. 
(3) Rice grows well during the long wet humid season when 
other crops cannot be grown on wet undrained places. (4) 
As an essential food crop rice commands a steady market 
value for rent and cash. The Colony produces but 10% 
of its requirements and since only small surpluses are 
available for sale it cannot suffer from competition. 
Vegetables: A fair range of vegetables is grown in 
the Colony, particularly during the cooler winter months. 
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In 1953/54 season, 80% of the vegetables sold through the 
Kowloon marketing organization were home grown and were 
valued at $16,466,027 wholesale price. In 1937 the New 
Territories produced about 1/5 of the vegetable require- 
ments of a population then estimated at 800,000. Today 
with a population of over 23 million, production has reached 
about 3/5 of the Colony’s vegetable requirements. The 
majority of vegetables grown all the year round are of the 
Chinese leaf types. During the cool months cauliflower, 
cabbage, lettuce anc! tomatoes are produced in quantity and 
are of excellent quality. Good prices are obtained for 
western vegetables and there is a tendency to expand pro- 
duction. Sweet potatoes are important to farmers both as 
tubers and the vines for food and animal feeding. Exten- 
sive areas are planted up on paddy land following the har- 
vest of the second rice crop. Yields do not compare well 
with overseas production. 

Fruit and Other Crops: Cultivated fruits include citrus, 
lychees, longan, papayas and guava. Of the citrus fruits 
the lemon, grapefruit, pomelo and tangerine appear to do 
well as Should also peaches and apricots. Bananas should 
do well on deep, well fertilized loamy soils and there is con- 
siderable scope for extension of pineapples and strawberries. 
In favourable locations fruit growing should be expanded. 
Small quantities of peanuts, sugarcane and tapioca are grown 
for local consumption. More recently still, with the ban on 
the exports of cemmunist Chinese products to the American 
market, interest has been aroused in the cultivation of water 
chestnuts, ginger and a range of vegetables and fruit pro- 
ducts which can be processed and sold on the American 
market. These developments are interesting and should be 
encouraged provided they do not compete unduly for land to 
the detriment of the solid enterprises of rice and vegetable 
growing and the raising of livestock. Apart from small 
stands of planted guinea grass, animal feeding is dependent 
On rough cut natural pasture, rice straw, sweet potato vines, 
water hyacinth and waste vegetable material supplemented 
by imported rice bran and concentrates when these can be 
afforded. Most of the land is under rice for a large part 
of the year and the period between the second and the next 
rice crop is largely given up to vegetable catch crops. Much 
more should be done to improve the range of fodder, both 
grass and legume, by planting up suitable high yielding 
species on small areas of arable land or on the low rolling 
country adjacent to the farming areas. Observation on the 
hill station at Taimoshan has shown that guinea grass es- 
tablishes well and grows readily. Trials with this grass and 
other species of grass and legumes should be carried over a 
wider range of soils and locations. 


ANIMAL INDUSTRIES 


A census of livestock carried out shortly after the Paci- 
fic war revealed that there were 4,611 cattle, 659 buffalo, 
8,470 pigs and 31,000 poultry. By disease control and im- 
proved animal husbandry practices the position has greatly 
improved. 

Cattle: Cattle in the Colony consist of about 2,400 
dairy cattle (mainly Holstein, Jersey, Guernsey and Ayrshire) 
and draught animals comprising 7,600 of the small brown 
indigenous cattle and 980 buffalo. Dairy cattle are stall fed 
and in the majority of cases never leave their stalls except 
for exercise in a small yard adjoining the cowshed. They 
are fed a balanced ration of imported feedstuffs and for 
roughage and green feed are dependent on cut natural grasses 
and planted guineas. Animals milk well but with high 
feeding costs the price of milk is beyond the reach of the 
average citizen, Milk production amounted to 7,530,351 
Ibs. in 1958. The villager does not produce milk from his 
cattle which are used purely for ploughing and harrowing. 
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Cattle are not used for transport. The local cattle are 
small, compact, hardy animals, very suitable for work in the 
small paddy fields. The beef needs of the Colony depend 
on live imports from China and Thailand and meat from 
Australia and elsewhere. There is insufficient land available 
for raising beef. 

Pig: Although 88% of the pork requirements of the 

Colony, numbering some 650,000 head, are imported from 
China either as slaughter stock or weaners for fattening, 
there is every indication that the breeding of pigs is on the 
increase. A conservative figure places the pig stock bred 
for slaughter at about 12% of the animals which pass through 
the slaughter houses. Although the Chinese types form tne 
principal breeding stock, large numbers of western breeds 
such as the Berkshire, Middle White, Large Black, Wessex, 
Saddleback and a few Tamworths have been imported for 
trial. The Berkshire and Middle White have done well both 
as pure-breds and in crossing with the local sow. Recent 
importations include strains of Middle-White and Berkshire 
which have been bred in Japan. 
The number of chickens slaughtered annually 
is in the vicinity of 4.000,000. About 400,000 to 500,000 
are raised by local poultry farmers. The principal source 
of eggs for hatching is China and day-old chicks are hatched 
either by traditional Chinese methods or by modern incu- 
bators. There are about 100 poultry farms in the Colony 
on four of which some 50,000 birds are raised at a time. 
Stock for these farms are bought as day-old chicks from 
local hatcheries usually in batches of 10,000 chicks at a time. 
Where incubators are used the hatching season is from 
November to March. By the Chinese method, although time 
and labour consuming, eggs are hatched the whole year round 
with very good results. The best bird for the poultry trade 
is the local Cantonese type. This is a “breed” which can be 
greatly improved by selection. Western breeds, either as 
such, or crossed with the local types, have not gained general 
acceptance. For the New Territories farmer, improved selec- 
tions of the Cantonese would provide the best dual purpose 
bird. They are hardy, fair egg producers and stand up 
better to normal farming conditions as distinct from the 
better housing and feeding provided by the specialist poultry 
raiser. Of the exotic breeds some preference was displayed 
by farmers for the New Hampshire. Under farming con- 
ditions, however, it has been found that the “Cantonese” 
stands up better to the local environment. 

Eggs: Very few eggs are produced by farmers for sale 
on the local markets. The main supply for Chinese con- 
sumption is obtained from China. There has, however, been 
a large increase in production of Leghorn and other foreign 
breed eggs by specialist producers who prefer the smaller 
but safer turnover in eggs to the uncertainties of the poultry 
market. 

Ducks & Minor Animal Industries: In 1954 the ex- 
port of processed ducks was allowed to U.S. This has led 
to greatly increased activities in duck raising and the or- 
ganization of companies for the purchase and processing of 
ducks. Current developments are indicative of further ex- 
pansion but stability and better prices to farmers depend 
upon the organization of co-operative groups. A few indi- 
viduals raise pigeons and rabbits for home consumption and 
several specialist breeders produce quail and quail eggs for 
local markets. Low returns for the latter industry has 
restricted extension. The small area of the Colony pre- 
cludes the raising of sheep or goat. A few milk goat are 
kept by interested farmers but the numbers are very small. 
In any case, the Chinese people do not appear to favour 
mutton or goat meat as articles of diet and are not parti- 
cularly fond of milk. 


(To be Continued) 
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ECONOMIC REVIEW OF JAPAN 


ECONOMIC POLICY AND ORGANISATION 


Facing a period of recovery 


So far Mr. Hatoyama’s government has made few 
changes in its predecessor’s economic policy. There are now 
signs that while the deflationary policy will not be abandoned 
it will be supplemented by more constructive measures de- 
signed to put the economy on a more stable and normal 
footing. 

A white paper has recently been produced surveying 
developments in the ten years since the end of the war and 
outlining the tasks ahead. It reaches the conclusion that 
the country is now facing a “decisive period of real re- 
covery”. The deflationary measures introduced in 1953 and 
1954 served to eliminate the worst inflationary pressures, but 
this does not mean that there is no further need for austerity. 
The balance of payments, though greatly improved, is not 
yet comfortably stable; exports must be increased, industry 
rationalised and costs of production reduced. At the same 
time the growing unemployment problem must be energeti- 
cally tackled. 

These are the broad aims of economic policy; the means 
by which they are to be achieved are less well defined. The 
progress towards normalising internal financial matters and 
extend trade relations are discussed in the relevant sections 
below. There has already been a fair measure of industrial 
rationalisation, which has resulted in a fall in costs in certain 
basic industries such as power, iron and steel, shipbuilding 
and heavy chemicals; but the position in the secondary in- 
dustries is far less satisfactory. 


A new industrial structure 


The powerful Keidanren, the Federation of Economic 
Organisations, is urging the government to devote the first 
three years of the Six Year Plan to making substantial 
changes in the industrial structure, even if this means a 
temporary fall in output and an increase in unemployment. 
The government cannot afford wholly to ignore the advice 
of Keidanren, on the other hand it is not in a sufficiently 
strong position to neglect the employment problem. 

The Economic Planning Office, formerly the Economic 
Counsel Board, is at present revising the Six Year Plan 
which in its original form was a hastily conceived election 
stunt. The indications are that the new plan will call for 
considerably higher levels of output and trade and that it 
may recommend tax changes in the 1956/57 budget designed 
to encourage industrial savings and thus to promote capital 
accumulation. It may also be accompanied by a public 
works programme, including projects for house building, 
new ports and highways, irrigation and drainage, which would 
go some way towards bettering the condition of the growing 
body of unemployed. 


Neo-Zaibatsu 


One of the main structural changes which is at present 
taking place in Japanese industry is the re-emergence of 
The above Economic Review was compiled by The Economist Intelli- 
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Unit, 22 Ryder Street, London S.W. 1. Enquiries regarding services and 
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representative, Mr. Eric E. Halpern, 322 Queen’s Building, Hongkong. 


large organisations similay to, though not so powerful or so 
far-reaching as, the old Zaibatsu which were broken up in 
1947. The movement towards ve-integration was almost in- 
evitable since the Zaitbatsu empires were split into units 
so small and with such inadequate capital resourers that they 
were unable to maintain an independent existence. It has 
now been given a measure of official sanction by legislation 
which was hurried through the Diet at the end of the last 
session. This permits manufacturers to form trading cartels 
after submitting an application to the Ministry of Inter- 
national Trade and Industry and traders to form cartels 
first and inform the Ministry afterwards. Importers and 
exporters may form associations among themselves or in 
combination with manufacturers’ associations, and the agree- 
ments may cover prices, production, markets and import 
quotas. 

It is possible that this is a backward step. nevertheless 
it may bring certain advantages both to the Japanese and 
those who trade with them. The old Zaibatsu were not 
monopolies in tne sense that they eliminated all competition; 
there was intense competition between them, and in many 
ways they were of great help to the small and medium sized 
firms; they sub-contracted work to them and provided them 
with marketing facilities and finance which they would other- 
wise have lacked. Small firms have (lisliked and, as often 
as not, ignored post-war government efforts to control stand- 
ards, prices and trading practices. Indirect control through 
large organisations may well prove easier and more effec- 
tive; and wild cat and irresponsible firms which arc pre- 
judicing Japanese trading prospects in overseas markcts, 
because of their cut throat prices and low standards of 
quality, may find themselves out of business. 


The most vecent merger has been that of the three 
main descendants of the pre-war Milsui Bussan Trading 


Company, which was split in 1947 into over two hundred 
small companies. The new company, the Daiichi Bussan 
Trading Company, will start operations next April, and it is 
expected to handle about 15 per cent of Japan’s total foreign 
trade in all types of goods. The Mitsubishi Trading Com- 
pany, Mitsui’s main pre-war Zaibatsu competitor, re-emerged 
last year. 


INTERNAL ACTIVITY 


Rising industrial production 


Industry reacted quickly to a revival in export demand 
and in the first half of the year mining an manufacturing 
production was some 4 per cent higher than in the same 
period of 1954. The home market, however, remained slack 
and output is tending to outstrip demand. Stocks, which 
fell steadily from mid 1954 to March 1955, are again rising 
fairly steeply. The last time that stocks began to pile up 
manufacturers were slow to note the danger signal and 
allowed production to go on rising. They appear to be in 
some danger of repeating the mistake, but the summer holi- 
days should bring a normal seasonal fall in output which may 
be sufficient to curb the upward trend of stocks. 

Progress continues to vary a great deal from industry to 
industry. Output of iron and steel and chemicals was higher 
in the first half of this year than in the same period of last 
year, but engineering production was disappointing. Tex- 
tiles, other than cotton textiles which continue to be re- 
stricted, are doing well. 
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The following table shows the volume of output of some 
of the main commodities: 
Change from 


January 

January-June 1954 June 

1955 in per cent 
Electric power (million kwh) ..........+-- 26099 +14 
Coal (million tos)  ......ee ee eee eee ences 20.6 —4 
Crude steel (million tons) ........---.+-+-- 3.4 +19 
Machine tools (toms) .......-ce+0+: seseeee 3346 82 
Spinning machines (tons) ........-+--.-+-+ 11001 —-57 
JEOOMS Te welesclaiereorscle Wasi \etcesisieinie truid/ereirisie Jie 19802 —13 
Sewing machines (600 unitsy ............ 7715 +24 
Cotton yarn (million Ib.V .......6. 0220000: 480 —9 
Wool yain af A 57 —-35 
Rayon yarn , 96 a Yt 
Staple fibre yarn 196 +26 
Cotton fabric (million 1025 —-36 
Woollen fabric 5 R4 +16 
Rayon fabric “o 368 aha 
Staple fibre Re See ee a Maier aura Ae 426 +4? 
Caustie soda (7000 tons), oc .ccescseiceesens saa i S 
Ammonium sulphate (‘000 tons) -..... -.. oi lear 


Calcium cyanamide ” ” 


Cotton textiles still depressed: new Textiles Advisory Council 


The cotton textile industry is sti!] depressed. The cuts 
in production which were imposed earlier in the year have 
resulted in a high rate of unemployment and of bankruptcies; 
but they have not led tu any marked fall in stocks. At 
the end of July there were 480,000 bales of cotton yarn in 
stock which is far above the nermai level of some 150,000 
bales. The Ministry of International Trade and Industry, 
therefore, ordered that in August and September output 
should be 16 per cent, instead of 12 per cent as hitherto, 
below the average monthly production in the 1954 fiscal 
year. The August target was set at 164,000 bales and out- 
put was expected to be at about that level, since producers 
are becoming increasingly cooperative in carrying out govern- 
ment directives. In order not to aggravate the unemploy- 
ment problem employers have been asked to keep as many 
werkers on their books as possible even if they cannot be 
fully occupied. 

The future development of the textile industry is to 
be put in the hands of a newly estaplished Textile Policy 
Advisory Council composed of officials, representatives of 
industry and consumers. The Council! will make recom- 
mendations about the removal of surplus capacity, export 
promotion and the fostering of the synthetic textile indus- 
try, which continues to forge albead. It-will also establish 
production and export programmes and deal with questions 
of price. In the next session of the Diet legislation will be 
introduced to widen the government's powers over the in- 
dustry. It will provide for the imposition of a strict licens- 
ing system to prevent further expansion of cotton spinning 
capacity and will permit the state to buy up surplus capacity 
for conversion to synthetic textile production. 


Shipyard boom 


In the eariy part of 1954 Japanese shipyards were in 
nearly as bad a way as the cotton textile industry; there 
were few foreign orders and the carrying out of the govern- 
ment sponsored building programme was delayed because of 
financial difficulties. But in November 1954 there were a 
sudden and unexpected change; foreign orders began to flow 
in faster than at any time since the end of the war. In 
the year after the outbreak of the Korean wer 233 ships 
totalling 232,755 grt. were ordered, but by 1953/54 orders 
had dropped to 12 vessels of 165,i80 grt. In 1954/55, 
however, the total number rose to 52 and the tonnage to 
572,480 g.r.t.; no less than 80 per cent of the contracts were 
concluded in or after November 1954. The present fiscal 
year promises even better results; between April and August 
contracts were signed for the export of 44 ships valued at 
$133.8 million, which is $7 million more than for the value 
of ships exported in the whole of last year. It is reported 
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that there are good prospects of obtaining orders for a 
further 71 vessels valued at $237 million. 


Hitherto the main customers have been Liberia, Panama, 
the United States, Denmark, Holland and Turkey, but in the 
last few weeks Brazilian and Greek shipowners have turned 
to Japanese yards, and the latter are in some cases trans- 
ferring orders originally offered to German yards. The at- 
tractions which Japan can offer are early delivery dates 
(usually 12 to 18 months), generous credit, made vossible by 
the intervention of the Export Import Bank which concerns 
itself very largely with the financing of ship exports, and 
low prices. One company has quoted a price of $129 per 
ton for a 32,500 ton tanker, with delivery in 18 months, 
and 40 per cent cash payment on the day of completion, 
the remainder in five annual instalments. This, however, is 
rather an extreme case and has been strongly criticised both 
in shipping and government circles in Japan where $130 a 
ton is considered the minimum profitable price. The gov- 
ernment is evidently anxious to avoid cutthroat competition 
in the industry since it has decided to allocate orders under 
the eleventh shipbuilding programme and not to introduce a 
system of open bids. 

In addition to the lively export demand there is also a 
revival of home demand. The Japanese merchant marine is, 
according to present plans, to be increased by 1 million tons 
over the next six years and the keels of 8 freighters, 9 tramps 
and 8 tankers will be laid shortly. With all this work in 
prospect yards which last year were preparing to scrap sur- 
plus capacity are now being hastily extended, and the Minis- 
try of Transport may even impose restraints on expansion 
beyond a certain point in case another slump should follow 
the current boom. 


Steel prices up 


One difficulty with which shipbuilders will have to 
contend in future is dearer steel. Steel companies are now 
charging 44,500 yen (about £44.10s) a ton for steel for 
ships against 43,400 yen earlier in the year. This may lead 
to considerable difficulties since many of the binding export 
contracts are based on the old price. The government there- 
fore is faced with growing demands from shipbuilders for a 
long term stabilisation plan for steel for shipbuilding. 


Steel makers had to raise their prices because the price 
of pig iron went up following an increase in freight charges 
on coal and iron ore and a rise in the price of scrap on 
world markets. There does not appear as yet to be any 
generai shortage of steel in Japan; in fact in the early 
months of the year there was a good deal of over-production 
of such things as rods and bars because manufacturers mis- 
judged the market, and it was at one time planned to cut 
output in the second half of the year. This now seems un- 
likely in view of the growing export demand and the heavy 
requirements of the shipbuilding industry, but emphasis 
will be shifted from rods and bars to plates and other less 
pientiful items. 


Plan for petro-chemicals 


; The chemical industry, more particularly the fertiliser 
industry, is enjoying good markets both at home and abroad, 
and production is expected to go on rising. Increasing in- 
terest is also being shown in petro-chemicals and the Ministry 
of International Trade and Industry is drawing up a five 
year petro-chemical development plan. Leading companies 
will receive loans from the Japan Development Bank to ex- 
pand capacity so that the synthetic textile and plastic in- 
dustries will be assured of a steady flow of raw materials. 
ft is also hoped that mass preduction wili result in lower 


costs and thus enable Japanese petro-chemicals to compete on 
world markeis. 
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The Sumitomo Chemical Company is building a new 
plant. to be completed by early 1957, which will have a 
crude oil cracking unit and produce ethylene, polyester resin 
and ammonia fur chemical fertilisers. 


FINANCE 


Simplifying the interest structure 


_ On August 10th the Bank of Japan’s discount rate was 
raised from 5.840 per cent a yeer to 7.8 per cent. This 
was not dictated primarily by a desire to check inflationary 
pressures as were the recent Bank Rate increases in a number 
of other countries; it was a move towards simplifying the 
interest structure and making the Bank Rate the effective 
rate at which the central bank lends money. For many years 
the Bank of Japan has operated a system under which only 
certain sums (calculated separately for each borrower on a 
rather complicated formula) are lent at the official rate; for 
loans in excess of these basic sums higher rates are changed. 
So substantial were the loans at the so-called “first and 
second high-rates” that at the beginning of August the 
average charge by the Bank of. Japan on all loans was in 
fact 7.665 per cent and not the official rate of §.84 per cent, 


The higher rates have not yet been abolished, but the 
amounts which can be borrowed at the basic rate have been 
increased, with the result that loans outstanding at the 
“second high-rate” have dropped from 70,000 million yen 
($194 million) to 8,000 million yen ($22 million). In future 
the higher rates will be regarded simply as penalty rates. 


By this change the Bank hopes to accomplish two 
things. First, by making the Bank Rate slightly higher than 
the cost of deposits it hopes to encourage commercial banks 
to rely more on their own resources and less cn the central 
bank; and Secondly by limiting ihe application of the high 
rates to relatively small sums it intends to support the efforts 
which commercial banks are making to reduce interest 
changes to their customers. The excessively high cost of 
money is often an important factor in the cost structure 
of industrial firms, cffsetting to a lorge extent the advantage 
gained from low wages. Of the total commercial banks’ 
loans outstanding at the end of April this year (just before 
the maximum rates on ordinary bills were slightly lowered) 
26 per cent were charged at more than 10 per cent interest 
a year, 56 per cent at between 8 per cent and 10 per cent 
and only 18 per cent at 8 per cent or less. 


The central banks’ rate for export advance bills has 
been left unchanged at 5.840 per cent in view of the need 
to promote exports, but the ordinary rate for import settle- 
ment bills has been raised from 6.205 per cent to 7.3 per 
cent. In practice this will make little difference since most 
import bills were already subject to a rate of 7.3 per cent. 


Improved position of commercial banks 


The improvement in the position of commercial banks, 
which started last year, has continued and appears to be 
gaining momentum. For nearly a year deposits have been 
larger than loans and discounts and their rate of growth 
very much quicker. On June 30th 1955 deposits in all banks, 
excluding the Bank of Japan, amounted to 3.2 million million 
ven ($8940 million) which is 20 per cent higher than in 
June 1954, whereas over the same period loans and deposits 
rose by only 9 per cent. The ratio of loans and discounts 
to deposits is now 1:1.99 against 1:0.98 a year ago. At the 
same time the Bank of Japan’s advances continue to fall; 
they have halved over the last twelve months. Further pro- 
gress is expected. In a drive to cut costs firms are paying 
off more and more bank debts, reducing the nuraber of banks 
with which they have dealings, and converting high intevest 
loans to lower rates. In addition the tendency to save at 
long term is becoming more marked, particularly in the 
commercial and industrial centers. 


Foreign loans for industry 


Oversea markets are aiso apparently to be called upon 
to help Japanese industry to strengthen its capital structure 
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and become independent of the banks.. According to the 
Ministry of Trade electric power and steel companies will be 
permitted to float private bonds in foreign currency up to 
$100 million, repayable in 20 to 30 years, and backed by a 
Japanese government guarantee. 


Progress of life insurance 


Another indication that internal financial conditions are 
becoming more normal, and that the ordinary man’s con- 
fidence in the country’s economic prospects is growing, is 
the marked progress which iife insurance companies have 
been making in recent months, New contracts concluded 
in the twelve months which ended in March 1955 were over 
a third higher than in the previous year; in March alone 
the value amounted to 99,000 million yen ($275 million) 
against an average of 77,000 million yen a menth in the 
previous three months. It is expected that by March 1956 
the aggregate value of contracts outstanding will exceed 2 
million million yen ($5550 million); at the end of March 
this year it was 1.8 million million yen. 


EXTERNAL TRADE 


Export target may ke exceeded 


Tt seems not unlikely that the target of $1620 million 
set for exports in the foreign exchange budget for the pre- 
sent fiscal year (April 1955 to March 1956) will be exceeded 
by a fairly wide margin. In the first quarter—April to June 
1955—exports were running at an annual rate of over $1800 
milllion. 

Trade in the first six months of the present calendar vear 
was very much more favourable to Japan than in the same 
period of last year. Exports rose in value by 24 per cent 
while imports dropped by 13 per cent, and the averse 
balance feil from $692 million to $330 million. The im- 
provement is attributed to three principal factors (1) in- 
creased exports of iron and steel to Australia, India and 
Argentina and of textiles to the United States and Europe 
(2) lower imports of food because of last year’s good har- 
vest and (3) reduced imports of cotton and other industrial 
raw materials and of vehicles, due largely to the govern- 
ment’s deflationary policy. 

The following table shows the main changes in the com- 
position of trade between the first half of 1955 and the 
corresponding period of last year: 


Exports Imports 
change change 
Value from Jan.- value from Jan.- 
(million$) June 1954 — (million$) — June 1954 

(%e) (%) 

Food and drink 5T —5 303 28 

Textiles—-Total 321 + 7 336 —9 
of which: 

cotton yarns & fabrics 110 —19 — = 

silk $s ” ” 25 —11 — — 

synthetic fibres i 73 +25 ae = 

clothes 40 -+76 = — 

raw wool — -- 91 + 8 

raw cotton == = 231) 12) 

Chemicals 48 +29 37 — § 

Non-metallic minerals 56 +16 186 + 3 

Metal & metal products 176 +80 65 —38 

Machinery & vehicles 107 +17 63 —52 

Others 147 +43 226 +13 

Total 892 +24 1222 —13 


Rising sterling balances 


With the improvement in the trade balance and the 
continuance of an unexpectedly high level of U.S. special 
procurement contract awards, total foreign exchange reserves 
reached a postwar record of $1213 million at the end of 
June. This is some $30 million higher than the previous 
peak attained in the autumn of 1962. Details of the com- 
position of reserves in June are not yet available, but by 
the end of May sterling holdings had reached the equivalent 
of $281 million, against about $220 million at the beginning 
of the year and some $90 million in June 1954. Holdings 
of dollars (U.S. and Canadian) and Swiss francs had also 
risen and stood at $633 million. 
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The balance of current payments in the first half of 
the year was as follows, compared with the same period of 
1954: (million $). 


$(U.S. & Can.) 
and 


Swiss franes Sterling Open Account Total 
Jan,-June Jan.-June Jan.-June, Jan.-June 
Visibles —461.6 —131.7 8.7 119.2 26.8 —15.1 —426.1 —27.6 
Invisibles 254.4 210.1 —14.0 —87.7 8.1 — 4.3 248.6 168.1 
Balance —207.2 78.4 — 5.2 81.5 35.0 —19.5 —177.5 140.4 


The reduction in the deficit on trade with the $ area 
and the increase in the surplus on trade with the £ area 
were both remarkable. The change in the balance with the 
open account area from a credit to a debit was due largely 
to the deliberate cut in exports to Indonesia and the re- 
strictions imposed by South Korea on the import on Japanese 
goods. (Relations between the two countries eventually be- 
came so strained that on August 18th the Korean govern- 
ment severed all trade connections with Japan). 

Current payments for July showed a favourable balance 
of $45 million, which was $8 million less than in June. The 
credit balance with the $ area dropped from $56 million to 
$42 million, but that with the sterling area rose from $4 
million to $6 million and the debit balance with the open 
account area was halved, 


Slow progress at £ area trade talks 


It is surprising in view of the substantial holdings of 
sterling that the negotiations for a new trade and payments 
agreement with the sterling area, which started in mid-June, 
are still dragging on. It is true that some of the £100 mil- 
lion represents only short term credits and the total is still 
well below the figure of nearly £130 million which was 
reached in mid 1952, nevertheless Japan could easily afford 
a modest increase in imports from the sterling area without 
depleting its reserves. 

The statement that if no satisfactory agreement could 
be reached the British government would be forced to with- 
draw the concessions made in the 1954 agreement has re- 
sulted in some modification of the original Japanese attitude 
that no increase in sterling area imports was possible. The 
Japanese negotiators no longer rule out of court the British 
suggestion that trade should be raised from the present level 
of around £200 million a year to £250-260 million, but they 
claim that it would be difficult to spend the money because 
sterling area prices are uncompetitive. Latest reports, how- 
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ever, suggest that they will take some practical steps to meet 
British wishes. It is planned in the import budget for the 
six months period beginning in October to raise the alloca- 
tion for sterling imports and to buy more raw cotton, wool, 
and oil from sterling sources. The chances that the Japanese 
market will be made easier for the British manufacturer 
appear slight, since most of the goods which he would like 
to sell are luxuries or semi-luxuries, which are subject to 
severe import restrictions, and for which internal demand is 
in any case weak owing to the government's deflationary 
policy. But it is possible that more tinplate will be bought 
from the U.K. in return for higher sterling area purchases 
of Japanese canned fish. 

In the meanwhile the Anglo-Japanese Payments agree- 
ment of 1954 has been extended once again, and is now 
valid up to the end of September. Japanese exports to the 
U.K. itself, during the first half of this year were more than 
twice as high as in the same period of 1954. 


Move towards multilateral payments 


Quite apart from the question of whether or not Japan 
can spend its sterling there are also reasons why it should 
want to hold a surplus. If the pound became convertible 
sterling could be used to cover the dollar deficit which is 
expected to become acute again as special procurement orders 
fall. In addition negotiations are in progress with 4 number 
of countries, with some of which Japan normally runs a 
deficit, to settle trade on a sterling cash basis instead of 
through dollar open accounts. Such an agreement providing 
for payments in sterling or limited convertible marks has 
already been reached with Germany, and talks are being, or 
will shortly be, held with Italy, Sweden and the Netherlands. 


G.A.T.T. membership 


Japan has now achieved the long desired status of a 
full member of G.A.T.T. What this will mean in practical 
terms is not yet clear. It is too early to weigh the ad- 
vantages which will be gained from freer entry into certain 
foreign markets, against the disadvantages of the obligations 
which will have to be undertaken. These include opening 
the internal Japanese market to more foreign competition, 
and eliminating dumping, subsidies, and other doubtful. trade 
practices. 

It seems that of the 34 contracting parties 30, including 
the United Kingdom, voted in favour of Japan’s accession. 
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Earlier in the year 18 of them held tariff negotiations with 
Japan, but only four—the United States, Canada, Denmark 
and Germany—actually signed agreements, which’ will come 
into force on September 10th. Fourteen countries which did 
not enter into negotiations invoked Article 85 under which 
most favoured nation treatment can be withheld from a 
contracting party to the General Agreement. 


Increased exports to the dollar area 


The most important tangible benefit which Japan expects 
to receive in the short run from membership of G.A.-T.T. is an 
increase in exports to the United States of some $20-30 mil- 
lion a year and to Canada of $10 million a year. 


Tariff concessions have been wrung from the Americans 
on a wide range of articles including china and glass, tex- 
tiles, optical goods, and jewellery. They have been strongly 
criticised by manufacturers in the United States, who are 
already suffering from Japanese competition. For some 
months Japanese cotton and other textile goods have been 
flooding into the North American market at prices far below 
those charged for the locally made article. The “dollar 
blouse” has aroused particular indignation, but there are also 
cheap dresses, shirts, towels and other household linen, and 
cotton cloth. Domestic producers have asked the Administra- 
tion to fix import quotas, and so apprehensive are Japanese 
exporters that this might be done that they have agreed 
voluntarily to reduce export of gingham, velveteen and cor- 
duroy to North America, and to enforce strict standards of 
quality. 

There has also been trouble over exports of canned fish 
because the Japanese Government has been unable to en- 
force the check price agreed with the United States, and 
it looks as though the prices of some other types of goods 
may shortly be questioned. Sets of stainless steel cutlery 
made in Japan are retailing in New York at $1.98 while 
similar German goods are priced at $4.75. 


South Africa takes action 


South African manufacturers, too, are being hit by 
Japanese competition in spite of the fact that Japan’s exports 
to the Union are falling. Toy makers say that they are 
being priced out of the market, manufacturers of cameras 
and binoculars report growing sales difficulties, and, as in 
other countries, the voice of the textile industry rises above 
the rest. Piece goods are being dumped and the landed cost 
of Japanese raincoats (including a 15 per cent duty) is said 
to be under 17/- whereas the ex-factory cost of a similar 
article produced in Johannesburg is at least 28/-. 
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As a measure of protection the Union government has 
brought into operation certain suspended duties on worsted 
piece goods and some types of worsted woollen cloth im- 
ported from maximum rate countries, of which Japan is the 
most important. 


Setbacks and progress in Asia and Latin America 


. Because of the difficulty of getting a secure footing 
in European, North American and African markets much of 
the present trade drive is being directed towards S.B. Asia, 
the middle and near East and Latin America where there 
is less prejudice against low prices and where domestic manu- 
facturing industries are less developed. 

Current progress in South East Asia is not very great. 
Unsettled. reparations questions hamper trade with Indonesia 
and the Philippines and the present Japanese government’s 
overtures to China have offended South Korea, Formosa and 
Thailand. Nonetheless Japanese firms are persevering in 


their efforts to participate in the development of resources 


and are preparing the ground for an expansion of trade 
when temporary political difficulties are overcome. 


Exports to India were nearly three times as high in 
the first half of this year as in the same period of last year 
with big gains in iron and steel and railway vehicles. In the 
last few days Japanese firms have gained contracts for the 
delivery of a further 114 locomotives in the face of stiff 
competition from America and Western Europe; orders have 
also been placed for sizeable quantities of Japanese textile 
machinery. 

Last year’s trade missions to the near and middle East 
appear to be bearing fruit. The volume of business is still 
small, but a good market for electrical equipment is being 
developed in Persia, Iraq, Saudi Arabia, Turkey, Syria and 
the Lebanon. (Japanese manufacturers have recently re- 
ceived their first export orders for washing machines from 
Syria and the Lebanon). Tyres are selling well in Persia 
and Turkey, and certain types of specialised vehicles are 
being built for Syria. 


In Latin America Japanese firms have had little success 
in obtaining contracts for work on development projects, 
but the trade drive continues and considerable quantities of 
semi-finished metal goods and textile and agricultural ma- 
chinery are being delivered to various countries. Cement is 
another important export and a Japanese company is plan- 
ning to build a cement works, with an annual capacity of 
100,000 tons, in cooperation with a Brazilian firm. It will be 
located near Pernambuco. 
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IN SOUTH KOREA 


By Hongkee Karl 


The Republic of Korea’s financial contribution to her 
own rehabilitation and reconstruction might seem like a 
drop in the bucket but the $18,075,867 appropriated by the 
ROK Government and private Korean citizens since July, 
1953 is a little more than equal] to the interest on the current 
$700,000,000 allocated by the United States. The fact that 
anything at all can be wrested from the over-powering de- 
mands wf daily existence and defense requirement em- 
phasizes the’ willingness to live austerely and thereby hasten 
recovery and eventual unification. The Republic of Korea's 
permanent observer to the United Nations, Ambassador Ben 
C. Limb, expressed his Government’s reluctance to ask for 
economic aid; he said: “Our complete and unquestioned 
sovereignty is ag precious to us as it is to any people. We 
have paid and we are paying a high price for it. We have 
a natural pride—similar to that of other independent peoples 
—in being able to stand on our own feet, to make our 
own decisions, to pursue our own policies, and to abide by 
whatever results may befall us. ' This freedom we cannot sur- 
render, for to do so would be to give up life itself. We 
should never lose sight of the fact that the war that so 
long has devastated our nation was not caused by Koreans. 
The army of northern Korea was composed to a consider- 
able extent of Soviet citizens and of Chinese Communists of 
Korean race, who were brought into northern Korea by the 
Soviet Union’for the very purpose of attacking us.” 

Official surveys confirmed serious damage to sixty per 
cent of the textile plants, rubber shoe manufacturing had 
dropped to about one-third of the pre-war figure, coal mining 
and electric power production were crippled and sixty-five 
per cent of farm draft animals had been killed or driven 
away. Over-all production had slumped at least a third. The 
United Nations, particularly the United States, recognized 
that Korea was in no wise to blame for the tragedy which 
befell her. With typical generosity vast sums were allocated 
by America for Korea’s reconstruction, and elaborate 
pyramids of civilian and military personnel were erected to 
spend them. 

Republic of Korea officials surveyed the scene: two 
million casualties had been suffered, ten million Koreans 
were driven from their homes or fled before the Communists, 
there were 100,000 war orphans and 300,000 war widows, 
not to mention the kin of perhaps 70,000 civilians who were 
carried away by the evacuating Communists; office buildings 
and business properties were gutted, productive resources 
smashed, 1,200 villages burned to the ground and fifty major 
cities badly damaged; 400,000 houses in south Korea were 
destroyed; 100,000 were badly damaged; of 43,513 school 
classrooms, less than 28,000 escaped damage; of 54 hospitals, 
90 per cent—all but six—were rendered inoperative. Coal 
production averaged only 6 metric tons monthly in 1951. 
Production of tungsten ore which had averaged 112 metric 
tons monthly in 1948 dropped to 32 tons in 1950 and had 
climbed back to only 93 tons per month in 1951. Hydraulic 
electric power was 20 million kilowatt hours per month in 
1948 and 5 million kwh monthly in 1951. Cotton cloth 
production by textile mills was 64 million yards in 1949 and 
32 million in 1251. Silk textiles declined 80 per cent, rayon 
65 per cent, pottery 50 per cent, and salt 90 per cent. 

While outside help dribbled in in varying amounts via 
ECA, AFAK, CRIK, FOA, UNCACK, KCAC, KCOMZ, WHO 
and UNKRA, Korean officials and individuals made their 


own assessments of the situation. They concluded that the 
objectives of reconstruction should be: Eventual balance of 
international payments, or development of sufficient exports 
to obtain the foreign exchange necessary to pay for essential 
imports, through increased agricultural, industrial, mining 
and fisheries production; and establishment of a stable price 
level within the economy and a stable international exchange. 
rate. The ROK Government is working with the United 
Nations Command and UNKRA in the hope of making Korea 
independent of outside assistance by 1959-60. 

Too Chin Paik, Korean UNC Economic Coordinator, 
gave sincere praise to the U.N. in describing the plight of 
Korea. He said: “Without the help the United Nations has 
given, millions of refugees would have died from starvation, 
cold and disease. Without that help the whole economy 
would long ago have completely disintegrated. Without the 
United Nations’ military help, the whole of Korea would 
now be under Red domination. But as has been demon- 
strated. Korea has, in its turn, played more than its full 
part in this fight against world Communism. In fighting this 
battle it has been brought to the verge of collapse. It will 
collapse if aid is not forthcoming.” 

Korea is doing all self-help possible. The Government’s 
General Account Budget totals 29% billion hwan for the 15 
month period of fiscal year 1954-55. Approximately 23 
billion—more than 8.3 per cent—is designated for capital 
reconstruction. This is in addition to the Reconstruction 
Budget, which is financed by collections from aid goods sales 
and totals 19.4 billion hwan, to be used to cover locai cur- 
rency expenses in connection with capital goods projects. 
The reconstruction program involving ROK-owned foreign 
exchange includes an outlay of $2.1 million for railway roll- 
ing stock and equipment; $1.2 million for communications 
equipment; $1.6 million for agricultural rehabilitation, 
$750,000 for public information equipment; $900,000 for 
education and public health; $6 million for allocation to de- 
signated private essential industries and $2 million for a 
cigarette paper plant and a cigarette factory. Of the 
$18,075,867 foreign-exchange scheduled for capital-invest- 
ments by the ROK Government and private individuals since 
the armistice in July 1953, near the end cf 1954 $8,075,867 
had been expended... 

The Ministry of Commerce and Industry spent $5,376,- 
038 of $8,376,038 allocated in restoring operations in 112 
textile piants as the major project for Korean non-military 
funds. Machinery facilities put into operation cost $375,000. 
Of $885,000 allocated for power cable facilities, $130,000 of 
the program has been completed. The Ministry of Health 
and Sanitation rehabilitated 40 facilities and a pharmaceu- 
tical laboratory at a total cost of $300,000. The Ministry 
of Education spent $80,000 in completing a school supplies 
project. The Korean government spent $1,032,000 of its 
own funds and 567,704,000 hwan in rehabilitating the Bando 
Hotel and 59 other buildings. The hotel, for foreign. 
travelers, business men and visitors, operates on the dollar 
standard. In addition to filling a conspicuous need for 
Western accommodations in the canital city, it provides con- 
siderable net return in foreign exchange. 

Other capital investment projects for which dollars 
earned by ROK are being spent include, ander the Ministry 
of National Defense: paint manufacturing $31,570, oil re- 
finery $46,230, soy sauce factory $64,852, a cannery $27,500, 
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machinery $83,500, priority instruments $89,641, electric 
condensers $264,605, ship repairing facilities $174,931, for a 
total of $782,829; under the Ministry of Commerce and In- 
dustry: 11 mining projects $478,000, fisheries $2,577,000, 
chemical and industrial facilities $3,190,000. Projects in 
various stages of completion for which ROK hwan is being 
spent without outside aid include: 


Ministry of Home Affairs—port and harbor rehabilita- 
tion 82,680,000 hwan; 55 bridges, 5 culverts and 66 roads 
totaling 3,610 meters 360,198 hwan; flood control ditches, 
revetments and drains 134,960,000 hwan, 19 city water 
works, 45 city street repairs and 9 city bridges 267,970,000 
hwan; 387 city water system repairs or construction or ex- 
tensions 43,300,000 hwan, for a total of 889,108,000 hwan. 
Under the Ministry of Justice 194,491,000 hwan is being 
spent for buildings and workshops in Seoul and 19 other 
cities’ prisons. The Ministry of Transportation is spending 
175,620,000 hwan for railway rehabilitation, water and coal 
facilities, tunnels and bridges; 245,907,000 hwan for stations, 
plants, houses and hospitals; 84,137,000 hwan for communi- 
eation wires, poles and other installations; 62,736,000 hwan 
for electric power facilities; 65,007,000 hwan for workshop 
heavy machinery and 56,495,000 hwan for illuminated signs, 
totaling 731,764,000 hwan. The Ministry of Communica- 
tions is expending 143,775,000 hwan for telecommunication 
facilities and 202,411,000 hwan for telephone termina) faci- 
lities, total 346,186,000 hwan. The Ministry of Education 
is carrying out a 900,000,000 hwan school rehabilitation pro- 
ject affecting 2,000 new buildings and repairs to 3,000 class- 
rooms. The Ministry of Social Affairs is spending 1,634,- 
000,000 hwan for construction of 7,500 homes. The Ministry 
of Agriculture and Forestry is spending 757,000,000 hwan 
for raw silk projects. 


Following is a breakdown of Government actual ex- 
penditures for durable investments in the period April 1953 
to October 1954: 


(thousand Hwan) 

Housing 1,136,047 
Land reform 4,804,122 
Industrial projects 238,661 
Industrial promotion 201,758 
PETAMSDOLL ation BSYSLEM ai cisiac) > Siatsnicieiicis cisleins' Sys nisie e[sjersisieis 103,943 
Public works and flood contro] ...............c.eessece 938,571 
Gommanication syetemn ein qo0 saree ie eisisiwie/oioin so cies vieiere 143,851 
Monopoly enterprises (tobacco, salt) ..........0-.-e-eee 811,102 

PUeobs Lace ctatatsicis cysierole cise -n's wie s = eletaieiulerst eis) st aieletste\atsid els 8,378,558 


The Government’s budget for its investment program for 
the period from April 1953 through March 1954, as com- 
pared with the period April 1954 througn June 1955, 
follows: 


(in 1,000 Hwan) 


Durable investments 1954 1955 Total 

1s Se sec HOODOO SOOE oS 5,799,603 5,509,116 11,606,714 
Non-durable Investments 

UNECE ce ialelercirivie.s. sjelelnteisin aves 5,958,076 13,599,143 19,557,219 
Total 

Budgets Wo cioatac cs cciieiniciswieiis'« 11,757,680 19,408,254 31,165,934 


The lack of foreign exchange, domestic capital, equip- 
ment, materials and skills combined to make it imperative 
that the Government show private enterprise the way. The 
first step was land reform. It was a natural one because 
Korea is predominantly an agricultural nation. Nearly five 
billion hwan was spent in the interests of the farmer; the 
Jand d®wners’ rights were recognized also. On the heels cf 
land reform came erection or repair of public institutions, 
government buildings and private homes, to the tune of 
one billion hwan. Public works and flood control took almost 
the same sum. With the exception of the textile industry, 
most of the aided projects were small ones. The Govern- 
ment concentrated on light industries to create large pro- 
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ductive power quickly through speedy rehabilitation. How- 
ever, they all were urgently needed and in the public in- 
terest. 

With the steady increase in political and economic 
stability, and the expansion of domestic markets, more and 
more attention is being paid to industrial development. The 
breakdown of 8,378,558,643 hwan in capital investments 
listed shows 439 million hwan has been spent in this vital 
field. Private enterprise has contributed approximately 3 
billion hwan to the reconstruction total. 

From April 1953 to April 1954 the Government im- 
ported $76,861,195 worth of goods with its own exchange 
holdings. Grains, such as rice, barley, wheat, flour and soy- 
beans, raw materials, machinery and parts, raw cotton, am- 
monium sulphate, textile fabrics, coal, paints, molasses, lum- 
ber and buttons were among the items. 

Production records in several fields :—— 


1949 1950 i951 1952 1953 1954 

Cotton cloth: 

(Yds.) 63,668 53,920 29,941 43,164 60,434 73,000 
Canvas-and-rubber shoes: 

(Prs.) 955 1,830 2,435 6,211 6,100 
Power generation: 

(Million kwh) 418 337 635 736 938 
Tungsten: 

(Metric tons) 807 1,104 3,790 7,441 4,000 

Fisheries: For the first half of 1954 the haul totaled 132,000 metric tons 


of fish and marine products, up 11.5 per cent over 1953. The total catch for 
1954 was expected to exceed the 1951-53 average of 267,000 metric tons. 


The way ahead is long and difficult, but with America’s 
continued friendship and her own determination and whole- 
hearted efforts, Korea should begin to reap the results of 
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ECONOMIC REPORTS FROM THE PHILIPPINES 


Developments in October 


Mixed trends featured developments with the country’s 
international reserves still on the decline. Cost of living 
for October stood at 313.8 per cent (1941=100), up frac- 
tionally by 0.1 from September and 2.4 points from January 
this year. Prices of selected commodities at retail (1949= 
100) increased by 0.8 points from the previous level. The 
general wholesale price index (1949=100) reached a new 
high for the year at 93.1 per cent, up 3.8 points from 
September. The index for wholesale prices of export pro- 
ducts hit the 88.2 per cent mark, 1.6 points more than the 
month previous. The index for imported products moved up 
by 2.0 points from the prevailing level of 117.9 per cent last 
month. 


External Trade declined to a new low with total trade 
in August, totalling P135.0—the lowest of record since 
September, 1954. A deficit of P16.2 million was incurred 
against the P8.0 million in July. Visible imports were up 
by P0.9 million while exports decreased by P7.3 million. In- 
ternational reserves featured a sharp decline to $241.57 
million in October, off $25.08 million from the opening level 
for the current year. Money supply continued to expand 
in August reaching a new high at P1,239.6 million, reflect- 
ing an increase of P23.1 million from July. Tentative 
figures for September showed further expansion to P1,245.6 
million. Domestic credits of the Central Bank & Other 
Banks at P1,577.6 million in August, exceeded the previous 
month’s level by P37.3 million. A further increase of P16.5 
million was registered based on tentative figures for the 
month of September. Staple products depicted mixed trends 
and tendencies with copra, coconut oil and hemp making 
minor gains while rice and sugar suffering minor setbacks. 
Securities slumped from the bullish trend last month. Total 
shares traded at the MSE dropped to 69,875.171 valued at 
P15,121.168 against the month-ago level of 245,792,715 
shares worth P28,758,595. 


Mineral, Gold Exports 


The mining industry during the fiscal year 1954-55 con- 
tributed to local economy P148.6 million worth of foreign 
exchange in the form of exportable minerals and gold bul- 
lion. There was a slight increase from last year’s P147 
million, in spite of lowered production from gold mines and 
chrome and manganese producers. Philippine mineral prg- 
duction reached P148,658,399 up P1,634,134 or 1.1 per cent 
from last year’s figure of P147,025,265. Base metals ac- 
counted for a little less than 42 per cent; gold and silver 
31 per cent; and the remainder to non-metals, mostly 
cement, coal and building materials. Although the produc- 
tion figures for gold and some base metals during the fiscal 
year were disappointing, the outlook for the coming year 
is bright. With more mines going into production, bigger 
Se 
the mutual sacrifices. A change in the atmosphere from 
frustration to hope was noted in Seoul with the start of 
1955. All efforts are concentrated on the achievement of 
financial stability and economic expansion by fiscal manage- 
ment consistent with comprehensive material mobilization 
programs. The foremost economic goai of Korea is to 
achieve self-sufficiency by the time the current series of 
foreign aid programs end. ; 


milling capacities, and more stable market, higher mineral 
output is expected in all groups. Local mineral producers 
depend on the United States and Japanese markets as their 
ovtlets for ores and concentrates. Mining activity was at 
fever pitch because of discoveries of uranium in Larap, 
Camarines Norte; of the first commercial deposit of quick- 
silver or mercury north of Puerto Princesa, Palawan; of a 
new high grade chromite deposit in the same area; of the 
several copper deposits in Luzon and Visayas; and the ex- 
ploratory activities of three major companies in petroleum. 


Plywood Industry 


Increased output of the Philippine plywood industry will 
be accelerated by lessons learned by a productivity team 
sent to the United States by the Industrial Development 
Center and the International Cooperation Administration. 
Future growth of the domestic plywood industry is inevitable 
because of the unlimited demand for its products in the 
U.S. Philippine plywood is considered by American im- 
porters to be superior to its Japanese counterpart for two 
reasons: first, because the Philippines has a higher standard 
of grading, and second, because of the better-quality glue 
used by local manufacturers. The members of the team 
were unanimous in their opinion that the trip to the U.S. 
will prove valuable to the domestic industry now gradually 
being geared toward expansion. They cited the amazingly 
high degree of productivity of U.S. plywood plants as the 
most outstanding impression they had gathered in the course 
of their trip. They attributed this.to the invigorating 
influence of many factors, including: the highly- 
mechanized status of the industry, the spirit of teamwork 
and cooperation between labor and management, and the 
driving stimulus of “productivity consciousness” which per- 
meated every sector of the induStry. 


Industries 


Tax exemption was granted to thirteen local industries 
upon the recommendation of the government’s screening 
committee. Four of the recipients of the exemption are 
manufacturing medicinal products, two others are in the 
business of manufacturing plywood. The rest are producers 
of electric coolers, cotton and rayon socks, coconut husk 
fiberboard, rick-rack with cotton and rayon yarns, chinaware. 
pig lead, and toys. Disapproved were the applications for 
tax exemption of a firm engaged in the manufacture of fish- 
ing nets, and a company doing business in the beneficiation 
of low-grade disseminated copper ore. In the case of the 
fishing firm's application, tax exemption was not granted 
on the ground that the existing grantees of tax exemption 
already have machineries and are being granted the neces- 
sary dollar allocations by the Central Bank sufficient to 
meet the present demand for local fishing nets. The copper 
ore application was rejected upon the recommendation of 
thé Bureau of Mines and the undersecretary of agriculture 
for the reason that the industry is not new and necessary. 


Tourist Trade 


Millions will pour into the country if onl, 
y the govern- 
ment would develop the tourist industry as it ae been 
developed in Japan and elsewhere, Toribio Teodoro, shoe 
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magnate, said on his return to Manila from a five-month 
tour of the United States and Japan, observing general con- 
ditions. The Ang Tibay shoe manufacturer reported that 
American tourists go to Japan and elsewhere, neglecting the 
Philippines. This is because those countries offer better 
tourist spots than the Philippines. Teodoro suggested that 
the Philippines develop places of interest for the tourists 
so that American tourists, instead of going elsewhere, should 
come to the Philippines. 


Cargo Handling 


President Magsaysay decided to hand over the manage- 
ment of the multi-million-peso earning arrastre service at 
the Port of Manila from the present contractor, the Delgado 
Brothers, Inc., to the Manila Railroad Company and the 
Bureau of Customs beginning January. The decision to 
switch the management of the cargo handling in the coun- 
try’s leading port from private business to complete govern- 
ment control was greeted with apprehension in some busi- 
ness quarters which warned against increasing encroachment 
of the state into private business. The President assured, 
however, that the government had no intention of intrud- 
ing into private business and that should the arrangement 
not turn out Satisfactorily, the government would not be 
adverse to returning the service to private hands. The pre- 
sidential decision was motivated by the desire to plow back 
part of the earnings of the service into permanent port 
improvements, jncluding the construction of warehouses, 
passenger terminal facilities, additional piers and other faci- 
lities. The President also ordered the new customs-railroad 
management to study the possibility of lowering arrastre 
charges to reduce operation costs of importers and business- 
men so that this might ultimately result in the lowering of 
prices of goods which reach the consumers. 


Corn Production 


President Magsaysay ordered a fullscale corn produc- 
tion campaign as the nation faced a shortage owing to a 
long drought in rice-producing regions. The President de- 
cided to spur the drive by directing the government to: 1. 
Purchase all corn produced during the campaign at a floor 
price of P7 per cavan. 2. Offer prizes to provinces pro- 
ducing the biggest corn crops as follows: P50,000 for the 
first prize, P30,000 for the second prize and P20,000 for the 
third prize. If the country had a substantial corn crop 
it might not be necessary to import rice to augment the local 
‘supply of the cereal. 


Sugar 


Philippine sugar would be placed at a competitive dis- 
advantage in the United States market in the near future 
unless exporters adopt bulk shipping methods for their pro- 
duct in lieu of bag shipment traditionally employed. Aguedo 
Gonzaga, Jr., trade union executive of the Ma-ao Sugar 
Central and member of the sugar industry team which 
toured Hawaii, the U.S. and Puerto Rico, urged bulk handling. 
He voiced concern, nowever, that the switch-over from bags 
to bulk handling would mean laying off a considerable 
number of workers normally employed in piers and wharves. 
He suggested, therefore, that early provisions be made to 
absorb displaced workers once bulk handling is initiated by 
the local sugar industry. Gonzaga said most entry ports 
visited are gradually being equipped to handle sugar in bulk. 
Hence, unless Philippine sugar shipments are made by that 
method, the possibility looms that they may be subjected to 
extra costs in the port of entry. The cwitch-over from 
bags to bulk handling in the countries visited has been 
made without any labor dislocation. Workers formerly em- 
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ployed in handling bags of sugar from port to ship, ete. 
have been placed in other jobs. According to estimates made 
by sugar experts, bulk handling for Philippine sugar 
shipments abroad would save the country almost P10,000,000. 


Trade with Taipeh 


A bilateral trade agreement between China and the 
Philippine has been approved in principle by representatives 
of the Philippine government and the Chinese embassy. A 
$4,000,000 trade, $2,000,000 each way, was agreed upon 
with a swing balance of $100,000, involving 15 export items 
from the Philippines and 23° from Taiwan. Some of the 
Philippine items include iron and manganese ore, timber, 
logs, ropes, ramie fiber, copra and coconut oil, abaca, and 
leaf tobacco. Those from China will be rice, tea, steel, paper 
and pulp, fruits, machinery, garlic, onions, 


Knitted Fabrics Ban 


The Central Bank decided to ban importation of cotton 
and rayon knitted fabrics. The ban is expected to net the 
country an approximate $1,254,000 savings annually. Local 
knitting mills were producing sufficient quantities of these 
fabrics to supply the total annual demand which has been 
placed at 3,650,052 kilos. Central Bank officials stressed 
that the import ban could not precipitate an uptrend in 
prices. The bank’s studies pointed to an adequate inventory 
and production figures to meet total demands. The ban 
would be absolute and all quotas for these items have been 
cancelled. The local knitting industry need protection be- 
cause it is a dollar saving industry which has provided em- 
ployment for a great number of workers. Central Bank 
placed at 20,000 the number of people directly dependent 
on this industry for their livelihood. The decision to ban 
knitting fabrics is part of a Central Bank program to reduce 
or to prohibit importation of items already being produced 
locally in adequate quantity and sold at reasonable prices. 


Modern Airport 


President Magsaysay directed Civil Aviation Adminis- 
trator Urbano Caldoza to begin work for the modernization 
of the Manila International Airport in anticipation of com- 
mercial jet operations. The Manila airport site contained 
more than enough space for future expansion. The basic 
runway requirement for-the heaviest and most modern air- 
craft, the DC-8 jet propelled plane, could be easily adopted 
by the Manila airport by lengthening the two runways. At 
present, the two runways at the Manila airport have 7,500 
foot spans and can be extended to 9,000 feet to meet future 
jet aircraft requirements. The basic requirement of the 
giant jet DC-8 plane is only 8,300 feet for the takeoffs. 


Private Sales 


The National Marketing Corporation will replace its 
operating regional offices and agencies with private distribu- 
tors who may qualify under the required regulations. Ap- 
plications for designation as Namarco distributors for gen- 
eral distribution from among wholesalers, associations of 
wholesalers and associations of retailers will be considered 
by the firm, if they have the following qualifications: Filipino 
citizen, associations of retailers composed exclusively of Fili- 
pino citizens and of not less than 15 retailer-memb:rs. Re- 
tailer members must be duly licensed, must have a established 
retail store accessible to the public; must be engaged in re- 
tailing or in the business of selling commodities to the gen- 
eral public; and must display the goods for sale to the buying 
public. Partnerships and corporations should be 100 per 
cent Filipino-owned and together with association of re- 
tailers must have their by-laws and incorporation papers 
registered with the Securities and Exchange Commission. 
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Currency 


President Magsaysay was heartened by a report of 
menibers of the four-man International Monetary Fund Mis- 
sion that they found the Philippine currency most stable. 
The mission members are in Manila on annual consultations 
with Central Bank and other monetary officials. President 
consultations should produce improvements on the economic 
as well as monetary stability of the country. 


Railway Station 


President Magsaysay ordered modernization of the 
Manila Railroad Company’s Tutuban station, including the 
installation of air-conditioning units and other facilities for 
the convenience of the passengers. In the course of a visit 
at the MRR station on the occasion of the firm’s 68rd an- 
niversary, the President also ordered the improvement of 


third class coaches for the comfort of low-income groups. 


He said that if the service were modernized and made more 
attractive to the people, it would mean more business for the 
company and the resulting increase in profits would pay 
for the cost of improvements. The Chief Executive also 
inspected two of the 40 diesel electric locomotives ordered 
from the United States. The MRR general manager explained 
that the new diesel locomotives were faster, more powerful 
and very much cheaper to operate and maintain. The diesel 
locomotives would pay for themselves because of the tre- 
mendous savings that would be realized from cheaper opera- 
tion and maintenance - costs. 


More Trading Centres 


In order to develop a practical distribution system in the 
domestic trade for Philippine products, the Bureau of Com- 
merce is intensifying its promotion work for the establish- 
ment of provincial trading centers to be supervised by pro- 
vincial commercial agents. These trading centers will act 
as the main purchasers of articles needed by the Manila 
Trading Center and Exchange, and at the same time, could 
be the distribution centers of Philippine-made goods, from 
which Filipino retailers within their respective areas may get 
commodities for their. own stores. Filipino industrialists, 
pertnerships or corporations, preferably those which were 
engaged in merchandising and possessed adequate facilities 
including operating capital, might operate the trading cen- 
ters. Operators need not confine their business to locally- 
made goods; they could also sell imported commodities, which, 
however, should be handled apart from the trading centers. 
Honesty in the management of trading centers was doubly 
guaranteed by surety bond and by the nature of operation 
which was on commission basis that would subject the man- 
ager to liability for estafa (i.e. fraud) in case of his failure 
to account for the goods received on consignment. 


Foreign Investment 


National Economic Council disclosed that the ground- 
work of a huge investment program of world banks for 
Philippine government and private industrial projects had 
been laid. The multi-million investment program for Philip- 
pine development was sparked with tne finding of an Inter- 
national Monetary Fund mission that the Philippine peso was 
stable. Financial experts of the government had been con- 
ferring with the four-man IMF mission on the. aspects of 
the foreign investment program. The huge investment pro- 
gram was generated with the recent visit of John C. de 
Wilde, president of the International Bank of Reconstruc- 
tion and Development, to the Philippines. De Wilde con- 
ferred with officials and top financial experts of the govern- 
ment on the possibility of a world bank investment in the 
country. 
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HONGKONG STATISTICAL REPORTS 


Vital Statistics: 


For October 1955 


: October Total (Jan.-Oct.) 
1 300 quem teat tan ae 9,318 72,589 
IDES ADU aR ee Seas oe Ree 1,399 16,299 
Retail Price Indices: Oct. 1955 Oct. 1954 
(March 1947—100) 
Food (including drink) ___.. 122 124 
La ee en enn 119 119 
Ciothing (including wahoo) 90 89 
LOUIS) lege | aaa Mane 90 153 
Electric Light 60 60 
Cleaning: o.-<.-...... 90 90 
IGUGATION, 5 -.co.--2.ee- 140 138 
Tobacco & Cigarettes 113 113 
Doctors & Medicines _.......... 106 106 
HATES) ¥. ea. proc ok 100 100 
Household Equipment 111 Blak 
alr DTCSOING (ec. cee-s ate. iA i120 
Newspapers & Stationery 153 173 
NOCHMEDAINGUE 0 es eee, gs 78 81 
Recs” BSS ree oe Sie es 100 100 
General Retail Price Index 116 118 


Hongkong Clearing House Figures: 


Semen <nahaS ae oo at nawerssess~nsae=sqeasens=ssecaes 


September a 
October 


Banknotes in Circulation: 


$1,129,882,476 
1,144,470,629 
1,204,527,528 
1,200,425,996 


Fhe Hongkong & Shanghai Banking 
Corporations, ee ws Sees, $675,742,000 

The. Chartered Bank of India, Australia 
ISAM CNV. Meee Cea Rt OPE Ere te a 46,692,819 
The Mercantile Bank of India, Limited 3,849,200 
Total (October) | c224..222.. $726,284,019 


Production of Electricity and Gas: 


October Total (Jan.-Oct.) 
Electricity (kw krs) _._... 51,127,093 470,574,025 
aeas | (cubic) feet). .......0: 45,372,400 470,526,800 
Food Supply: 
October Total (Jan.-Oct.) 
Animals Slaughtered (head) .. 74,858 668,004 
Fish Marketed (tons)  .......... 3,762 33,461 
Vegetables Marketed (tons) .. 6,432 By he ke) 
Registration of Factories: 
October Total (Jan.-Oct.) 
Applications Received  _...... 49 473 
Cancelled and (Refused) 16 (7) 169 (56) 
Certificates Issued  _.._..........-- 36 296 
Hongkong Building Construction in October: 
Cost in HK$ 
City of Victoria— Number Building Site Work 
Houses and Flats 50 1,583,485 127,530 
Other (including mixed . 
accommodation) _ i 300,000 20,000 
Island outside Victoria— 
Factories and Godowns 2 56.888 3,000 
Houses and Flats _. 17 986,774 17,697 
Other (including mixed 
accommodation) . z 131,279 — 


Pag 
Cost in HK$ 
Number Building Site Work 
Kowlcon and New }. »wloon— 
Factories and Godowns 6 283,896 10,820 
Houses and Flats . 294 8,659,431 69,334 
Other (including mixed 
accommodation) _ 4 172,341 30,322 
Total (Octeber 1955) __..... 376 12. 174,094 278,203 
Production of Cement: Octeber Total (Jan.-Oct.) 
Cement (metric tons) ____....... 11,373 97,695 
Kowloon-Canton Railway 
(British Section) : October Total (Jan.-Oct.) 
Passengers: 
Upward 167,381 1,473,810 
Dowrward 168,401 1,412,619 
Concession Tickets bs 15,839 205,821 
Freight: 
Wipwarde se 1.344.950 kes 13,889,010 kgs 
Downward .....-:..--- 12,915,560 kgs 116,071,000 kgs 


Vehicular Traffic: 
Total number of vehicles and drivers licensed: 


In Total 
October (Oct. 31) 
Vehicles: 

amisn eee Se — 126 
Motor Cycles 49 1,411 
Private Cars 300 16.551 
Taxis 7 344 
Public Hires Cansgesee 12 283 
Motor Buses gee — 563 
Public Commercial Lorries 48 1,394 
Private Commercial Lorries 40 1,679 
Government Cars & Lorries 7 785 
Rickshaws (Private) — 32 
(Pablic}~ = — 853 

Public. Chairs a — 10 
Tricycle (Goods) | ........ — 769 
Hand, Brucks= 2 eee —_— 1 
Trailers: (eee — & 

Drivers: 
Motor Drivers’ Licences .. 817 47,347 
Learners’ Licences. .....--- 2,274 — 
Driving’ Tests (3 1,650 — 
Rickshaw & Tricycle 

Hriverse 68 3,801 
Hand Truck Drivers _. .... — 4 


SHIPPING 


FOREIGN TRADE CONDUCTED BY JUNKS AND LAUNCHES 
UNDER 60 TONS 


October Total (Jan.-Oct.) 


Inward Outward Inward Outward 

Tonnage of Cargo: Junks ...... 62,777 5,148 477,769 70,101 
Tonnage of Cargo: Launches 3,523 45) 32,409 1,251 
Metall” Giiadelnaia setae seas 66,300 5,599 510, 178 71,352 
Tonnage of Vessels: Junks ase 89,563 88,374 724, 1822 727,661 
Toanage of Vessels: Launches 8,083 8,106 73,055 72,788 
Total 97,646 96,480 797,877 800,449 


COMMERCIAL CARGO TONNAGES 


October Total (Jan.-Oct.} 
Discharged Loaded Discharged Loaded 


272,239 146,408 2,876,150 1,259,245 
1,129 1,687 12,909 14,762 


273,368 148,095 2,889,059 1,274,107 


Ocean-going Vessels (tons) 
River Steamers (tons) 


Total (tons) 


FAR EASTERN 


EcoNOMIC REVIEW 


28 
Total 
AVIATION 
Passengers: October (Jan.-Oct.) 

Arrivals and Departures of Aircraft, Arrivals 6,504 55,438 

Passengers and Freight at Kai Tak Departures 6,927 58,730 

Total Total wees 13,431 114,168 

Aircraft: October (Jan,-Oct.) Freight: 

PATA ell cy a meeeeeee ee seers 306 2,776 Imports (kilogrammes) 48,289 440,906 

Departures: (2225 =---- 306 2,778 Exports (kilogrammes) 196,730 1,693,585 

otal meeesess 612 5,554 Totalee see 245,019 - 2,134,491 

HONGKONG’S TRADE WITH OTHER COUNTRIES IN EAST ASIA 
Imports Exports 
Total ' Total 
October (Jan.-Oct.) October (Jan.-Oct.) 
Burma $ 1,504,606 $ 28,205,820 $ 652,205 $ 23,221,243 
Ceylon 493,122 4,070,021 1,150,595 10,187,238 
Indochina : i ey a a Pe ais 22,128,301 15,627,723 88,390,781 
India, =. A 11,606,106 61,448,951 1,947,255 18,019,113 
Pakistan 2 1,771,916 47,501,280 253,847 3,978,157 
Malaya _. é 10,161,732 125,650,959 31,922,145 313,595,961 
Philippines é 1,167,161 6,565,279 2,170,532 46,597.019 
Thailand neat 18,089,867 155,344,276 20,147,646 141,375,759 
Indonesia F Zs 1,629,485 24,079,677 15,298,665 136,959,262 
China z Laat 81,070,608 708,027,593 7,505,078 157,403,600 
Formosa oe 3,739,168 33,062,556 2,545,624 29,107,021 
Korea 829,874 7,279,284 20,860,762 152,042,648 | 


Total Trade of Hongkong 


$314,400,499 


$3,027,709,214 


$223,580,848 


$2,042,999.955 


RESETTLEMENT IN 


STATISTICS OF PREMISES IN 
RESETTLEMENT AREAS 


HONGKONG 


STATISTICS OF POPULATION 
RESETTLEMENT AREAS 


IN 


Domestic and shop premises occupied or ready for occupation on 30.9.55 


Premises occupied R Population 
on Hire/ , ; esettlement aS at Population as at 30.9.55 
eiiiccect iene) pbc geal te Areas 30.6.55 Male Female Children Total 
Areas agreement by the and let Hongkon 
(other than occupier for rent Total e bd 
Ses rect Chai Wan 10,850 3,428 3,179 4,368 10,975 
Feensus Fu Tau Wat 1,384 446 448 526 1,420 
Chai Wan 39 2,161 ~~ 2,243 Healthy Village 844 300 297 244 841 
Fu Tau Wat ere 217 = 917 Soo Kun Poo 1,798 609 607 673 1,889 
Healthy Village — oe = 93 _ Mt. Davis 1699 564 621 519 1,704 
eo ence etl — 402 Hongkong Totals 16575 5,347 5.152 6,380 _16,829 
Hongkong Totals 247 3,044 — 3,291 Kowloon & New 
mestces & New Tocritarees 
erritories Ngau Tau Kok 3,447 1,4 
Neau Tau Kok 10 527 a4 61 Chuk Yuen 6,726 Bee Hire ree —o 
uk Yuen 1,528 Sat Tu : ; ‘ : 
Tung Tad 303 pee = he ie ae bee 1,773 1,791 1,937 5,501 
Shek Shan ts 25 2 sm codes 174 144218536 
omantin & ing’: 
Poet bee 18 eae nae a tors ings Park 26,247 8,071 8,189 10,520 26,780 
Tai Hang Sai , ai Hang Sai 2,506 805 791 
1 4 457 32 5 494 Tai Hang Tu 944 2,540 
Tai Hang Tong = — as ree it ep a 21,416 9,086 7,351 6,782 23219 
Shek Kip Mei =a - 9.035 S085 gues, pMei 54,049 18,493 16,634 19011 54138 || 
Li Cheng Uk = = 7196 196 Cheng Uk © 4,216 «1,602 «1,334 «1360 464.296 | 
Lai Chi Kok 6 239 i 245 - Lat. Chi Kok 1245 330 438 ‘492 1.260 
Tsun Wan — 217 a 217 Tsun Wan 1,178 502 365 32. : 
Tai Wo Ping = 5 ae 5 Tai Wo Ping a 34 an oe ora 
Kowa & New Kowloon & New 
itories i. = = Tt) 
—e —_ 7,226 14.675 23.90: Territories 127,068 45,166 40,299 45,342 130,807 9) 
247 10,270 14,675 27,192 GRANDTOTALS 143,643 50,513 45,451 51,672 147,636 
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FINANCE & COMMERCE 


HONGKONG EXCHANGE 
MARKETS 


For the week of 26th to 31st Decem- 
ber, 1955. 


U.S.$ 

i pa be Ne Notes Notes 
Dec. High Low High Low 
26, 27 H’O-L FDA Y¥'S 
28 $587 58614 582 581% 
29 58614 58614 581% 581% 
30 586% 58634 582144 58134 
31 586% 586% 582 581% 

D.D. rates: High 584% Low 584%. 


For the year 1955, highest and low- 
2st rates for T.T. were 600 in February 
and 5798 in June; for Notes 596% in 
February and 576% in September. For 
the month of December, 1955, highest 
and lowest rates for T.T. were 588 and 
585%, for Notes 5833 and 581}. 

Trading totals for the week: T.T. 
US$1,660,000; Notes cash US$439,000; 


forward US$1,410,000; D.D. US$ 
225,000. The market was very quiet 
after the holidays. In T.T. sector, 


offers from Japan, Korea and _ Indo- 
china were limited but those from ship- 
pers increased. Local demand remain- 
ed strong. In Notes market, shippers 
provided good demand and _ interest 
favoured sellers at HK$2.10 per US$ 
1,000. Speculative activity slowed 
down and positions taken amounted to 
US$12 million. In D.D. sector, the 
market was quiet. 

Yen: Notes were quoted at $1,475 
per 100,000. Business remained slow, 
and change over interest favoured 
buyers at $1.47 per 100,000. 

Far Eastern Exchange:—Highest and 
lowest rates per foreign currency unit 
in HK$: Philippines 1.905-1.86, Japan 
0.014625-0.01445, Malaya 1.879, Indo- 
china 0.0689-0.0675, Thailand 0.266- 
0.265. Sales: Pesos 310,000, Yen 78 
million, Malayan $230,000, Piastre 4 
million, Baht 2 million. The market 
was quiet. During the year, Peso was 
very steady, but dropped recently on 
account of the rumour that it might 
be devalued, Yen was steady through- 
out the year and transactions between 
U.S-Dollar exchange operators and ex- 
porters were active. Malayan $ was 
very stable.- Piastre declined with the 
deterioration of political situation in In- 
dochina forcing large sums of capital to 
influx into HK. Part of this flow of capi- 
tal reached here via Thailand; as a re- 
sult, Baht was also affected. However, 
due to the effective control by Thai au- 
thorities, rates were steady by the end 
of the year. 

Chinese Exchange: During the year, 
official rates for Yuan remained at 
685.90-692.70 per £100; 42.70-43.10 
per HK$100; 80.60-81.40 per Malayan 


$100; 51.60-52.20 per Indian, Pakistan 
and Burmese Rupees 100; 58.20-58.80 
per Swiss France 100; 14.09-14.23 per 
100 Indonesian Rupiahs. Buying and 
selling rates for US$ notes were 234.30 
and 236.70 per $100. Cash Yuan notes 
were quoted at HK$1.60 per Yuan. 
Taiwan Dollar notes were quoted HK$ 
154-151 per thousand and remittances 
147-145. The official rates for Taiwan 
Dollar were unchanged throughout the 
year at 15.65-15.55 per US$ and 2.74- 
2.72 per HK$. 

Bank Notes: Highest and lowest 
rates per foreign currency unit in HK$: 
England 15.35-15.30; Australia 12.25; 
New Zealand 13.68-13.66; Egypt 15.10; 
South Africa 15.22-15.30; India 1.175- 
1.1725; Pakistan 0.91-0.90; Ceylon 0.95; 
Burma 0.62; Malaya 1.83-1.828; Cana- 
da 5.82-5.815; Philippines 1.935-1.925; 
Macao 0.985-0.97; Switzerland 1.35; 
France 0.015-0.01485; Indochina 0.0735- 


0.068; Indonesia 0.16-0.158; Thailand 
0.261-0.255. The market was quiet 
during the year. 

Gold Market 
Dec. High .945 Low .945 Macao .99 
26, 27 BOL FD A YS 
28 $253%4 2534 Low 26334 
29 253% 25314 
30 254% 253% 263% High 
31 254 253% 


The opening and closing prices were 
$2533 and 253%, and the highest and 
lowest 254 and 2533. The market was 
very quiet last week. It was reported 
that Brussels will free the import and 
export of gold in 1956. For the year 
1955, the highest was 2633 in February 
and the lowest was 250% in June. A 
little less than one million fine ounces 
passed officially through the Colony to 
Macao; practically all these shipments 
re-entered the Colony for export to 
South East Asia. Business was not 
very active during the year and profit 
was cut down to a narrow margin. In- 
terest for change over in forwards 
favoured sellers at 60 HK cents per 10 
taels of .945 fine. Tradings totalled 
27,200 taels or averaged 6,800 taels 
per day. Cash sales amounted to 15,190 


taels (3,190 listed and 12,000 ar- 
ranged). Imports were all from 
Macao and totalled 11,000 taels. Ex- 
ports totalled 9,500 taels (4,500 to 


Singapore, 3,000 to Indonesia, 1,900 to 
India, 1,000 to Indochina). Differ- 
ences paid for local and Macao .99 were 
$11.90-11.80 and 11.60-11.40  respec- 
tively per tael of .945 fine. CroSs rates 
were US$37.76-37.75; 16,000 fine 
ounces were contracted at 37.75 CIF. 
Macao. 

Silver Market: The market was 
very steady with demand from ex- 
porters. Bar silver quoted 6.10¢5.95 
per tael with 1,500 taels traded; $ coins 


5.95-3.90 per coin with 2,500 coins 
traded; 20 cent coins 3.00-2.95 per 5 
coins with 3,000 coins traded. Local 
market was very steady during the 
year. Business, however, was limited 
by short stock. 


Money Market: Money remained 
easy although some Chinese native 
banks wanted a slightly higher in- 
terest: 12% to 18% p.a. Leading local 
banks offered credits at 8% to 10% p.a. 


HONGKONG SHARE 
MARKET 


Last week’s stock exchange opened 
on Wednesday with light business but 
steady prices. Most popular shares re- 
gistered gains under active trading on 
Thursday. On Friday, profit-taking 
eased some quotations but steady de- 
mand advanced . other’ shares. HK 
Banks and Union Ince. continued to rise 
from 1740 to 1765 and 935 to 960 
respectively. Compared with prices of 
the previous week, Providents dropped 
from 15.60 to 15.40; Realties from 1.95 
to 1.875; Telephones from 33.50 to 33; 
Watsons from 13.50 to 13.20; Textiles 
from 5.90 to 5.85; and Amal. Rubber 
from 2.025 to 1.975. Shares which re- 
gistered slight gains during the week 
were: Docks +75c, Hotels +10c, Lands 
+50c, Yaumatis +$1, Lights (O) +30c, 
Dairy Farms +20c, and Nanyang *15c. 


Monday and Tuesday: Holidays. 
Wednesday: The market ruled steady. 
Business was on a light scale. Price 
changes were small. The turnover 
amounted to approximately $490,000. 
Thursday: The market improved; the 
majority of counters made further ad- 
vances. H.K. Banks and Unions were 
in demand at higher levels but scrip ap- 
peared scarce. Utilities were also 
marked up under sustained support al- 
though towards the close a few sellers 
appeared at the top levels. The under- 
tone, however, was generally firm 
throughout the day. Rubber were dull 
and neglected owing to the lower ad- 
vices from Singapore for the commodi- 
ty itself. The turnover for the day 
amounted to approximateiy $1,110,000. 
Friday: On the closing day of the year, 
market conditions were quiet and prices 
were well maintained in the morning. 
In the afternoon, however, some light 
scale profit-taking caused most issues 
to ease below the best levels although 
HK. Banks and Union held firm. The 
turnover amounted to approximately 
$860,000. 

The Secretaries for Yangtsze Finance 
announced that at close of business on 
Decemher 29, 1955, the shares had a 
statistical value of $8.42. 
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HONGKONG STOCK EXCHANGE IN 1955 


The total turnover for the year 1955 
in the local share market exceeded $300 
million. Many shares reached new _ post- 
war peaks during the mid-year boom. 
The huge influx of capital from South- 
east Asia and the restrictions on credit 
imposed by leading banks here were two 
decisive influences which brought con- 
trary effects on local shares. At the 
beginning of the year, idle money flood- 
ed the market and prices went up under 
speculative activities. During February 
and March, fighting in Formosa Strait 
slightly depressed the prices. However, 
the market recovered in April when 
China launched the peaceful-coexistence 


campaign. Inward remittance gathered 
1954 

Shares high low 
KU Banle Gryectosie sa $2000 $1575 
Union Ince... 940 830 
Lombard). ....-.- 57 48 
Underwriters aiets 9 6.65 
Union Waterboat . 20.60 18.50 
Wheelock 8.30 6.70 
HK Wharf ais 85.50 60 
HK Dock 30 15 
Provident 16 11.60 
Me Hotell sowie 16 7.80 
Ka hand iiee<.rc- 79 53 
Humphreys. ...... 25.20 17.30 
Realty) (2... o---1 2.30 1.90 
SETaAMSH, Caen fee 29.90 19.50 
ban Perry: are ssise 159 120 
Yaumati Ferry ...- 165 134 
China Light (0) .. 18.70 13.40 
China Light (n) .. 15.60 10.30 
Electric 40 27.10 
Telephone 34.75 23.50 
Cement 41 16.10 
Dairy Farm ...... 28,50 21.50 
Watson!) aes 23 17.90 
Lane Crawford 27.40 22.40 
MAB EEE Micitetasiwisi 6.70 5.75 
PAed!  Pereniccurisict 4.475 3.65 
Mextiveme eiicciecses 9.20 6.55 
Nanyane  f..c6665 10.40 9.40 


momentum in May and in July the 
market was so active that the turnover 
for the month totalled $56 million. At 
the top of the boom in August, most 
popular shares reached the peak prices 
of the year. During the period from 
August to November shares registered 
big drops and small gains as a result of 
the credit squeeze, the diversion of idle 
money into real estates, and the new 
tension whipped up by Peking. By the ena 
of the year, shares began to rise slowly 
but it is improbable that they would 
reach the 1955 peaks in the near fu- 
ture. Highest and lowest of popular 
shares for 1954 and 1955 are listed 
below: 


1955 
high low Dec. 
$2200 $1530 $1765 
1070 905. 960 
58 49.50 55 
10.60 9.30 9.80 
23.50 19 23.30 
10.70 6.90 8.45 
83 62 70 
30.25 23.40 30.25 
17.10 11.80 15.50 
20.90 14.70 17.80 
76.50 55 63 
25.60 18.40 19.70 
2.575 1.95 1.90 
26.30 19.60 23.70 
158 131 136 
191 101 103 
24.50 16.60 23 
19.20 13.50 17 
46 33.75 42.50 
37.25 29 83.50 
48 25.30 37 
25 17.40 19.70 
18 13 13.30 
38 25 34.50 
8.35 5.90 6.60 
6.10 4.175 5.45 
6.80 5.40 5.85 
9.50 7.60 7.85 


DECEMBER TRADE REPORTS 


Exports to S.E. Asia, especially to 
Indonesia and Thailand, further im- 
proved. Korea also made more purchases 
while Japan maintained demand for 
China produce and metal scraps from 
here. . Taiwan bought more _phar- 
maceuticals and_ selective items of 
metals and industrial chemicals. China 
indented more pharmaceuticais through 
HK and was keen in fertilizers and 
chemicals. Trade with Burma and the 
Philippines failed to improve during the 
month but prospects appeared better by 
the end of the month. Orders from UK 
and Africa covered substantial quanti- 
ties of HK inanufactured goods. 


China Trade: China concluded trade 
agreements with Denmark, Poland, and 
Burma; signed a commercial protocol 
with Russia; and negotiated with Japan 
for the exchange of official trade re- 
presentatives. Purchases made during the 
month included 1 million Ibs of wool- 
tops from Britain, 90,000 bales of cotton 
from Egypt, and £2.5 million worth of 
chemicals from Australia. China also 
offered 60,000 tons of steel to India and 
1.2 million tons of rice to Malaya. Ex- 
ports of cement, paper, and fountair 
pen to and through HK increased dur- 


ing the month. Peking even appointed 
several local firms as distributors for 
Chinese cement in Hongkong. China’s 
exports of fountain pen to SE Asia 
totalled 4 million dozen this year. In 
the local market, China procured fer- 
tilizers, pharmaceuticals, metals, and in- 
dustrial chemicals. 

Taiwan Trade: Taiwan’s interest in 
the local market remained keen on phar- 
maceuticals, metals and industrial chemi- 
cals. Taipei tightened the import of 
consumer goods and encouraged the pur- 
chase of industrial equipment and raw 
materials to protect and develop her 
own industries. Exports te HK in- 
cluded large shipments of sugar and 
citronella oil as well as 500 turkeys. 


Japan Trade: As from January 1956, 
Japan’s export ban on iron and steel 
will be lifted; the export of cement to 
Hongkong will no longer be restricted. 
From here Japan bought popular items 
of China produce and scrap metals. An 
aggregate quantity of 40,000 tons of 
scrap metals were shipped to Japan in 
1955. Exports to HK included paper, 
cement, sundries, marine products, and 
cotton textiles. Sugar shipments from 
Japan were recently suspended. 
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Korea Trade: Trade between Korea 
and Japan will be resumed as from 
January 1956. Korean exporters were 
allowed to retain 25% of the foreign 
exchange proceeds for imports. In the 
local market Korea purchased paper, 
pharmaceuticals, industrial chemicals, 
wheat flour, and cotton textiles. 


Indonesia Trade: Djakarta lifted the 
ban on imports of Japanese goods via 
Hongkong and Singapore. Imports of 
cement, wheat flour, milk, milk powder 
and iron wire nails were handled ex- 
clusively by Indonesian nationals. 
Djakarta also allocated foreign exchange 
equivalent to 113 million rupiahs for 
wheat flour. Purchases from here in- 
cluded paper, metals, pharmaceuticals, 
sundry goods knitwear, cotton textiles, 
and underwears. 


Thailand Trade: Thailand and Japan 
negotiated a US$60 million (each way) 
trade agreement. The Bank of Thailand 
established a branch office in Tokyo 
early in December. Meanwhile, Bangkok 
added refined sugar, cotton textiles, 
paper umbrella, silk piecegoods and 
several kinds of paper, foodstuffs and 
machinery on to the list of free imports. 
Import restrictions on 23 commodities 
such as match, enamelware, paint, tex- 
tiles, cement, automobiles, cotton yarn, 
et cetera might be lifted soon. Pur- 
chases made by Thailand from here con- 
sisted of metals, cotton yarns, fertilizers, 
and sundry provisions. Exports to HK 
included rice, maize, groundnut kernel, 
and groundnut oil. 


Indochina Trade: Vietnam earmarked 
US$3.4 million for industrial chemicals, 
$5.9 million for paper and paper pro- 
ducts, $42 million for textiles, $8.8 mil- 
lion for cotton yarns, and $14.4 million 
for metals. Exports from HK to Viet- 
nam and Cambodia were brisk and 
consisted mainly of cotton yarns, tex- 
tiles, sugar, wheat flour and foodstuffs. 


Philippine Trade: Manila resumed 
barter trade with HK. Enquiries for 
textiles, torchlights, vacuum flasks, 
aluminiumware, plastic goods and sun- 
dry provision stimulated the local 
market. Most transactions, however, 
were still under negotiation by the end 
of the month. Shipments of Philippine 
sugar to Japan through HK were ar- 
ranged. 


Burma Trade: Burma planned to 
export 2 million tons of rice in 1956. 
Exports of soyabean, green bean, maize, 
string bean, etc. were handled exclusive- 
ly by Burmese nationals. Recent deve- 
lopments in Burma indicate possible 
purchase of HK cotton piecegoods, 
towels, stockings, et cetera in the near 
future. Shipments of Burmese staples 
to Hongkong remained active through- 
out the month. 


Other Countries: CEYLON sign- 
ed a £2 million trade pact with 
Czechoslovakia. INDIA sent here 
cotton yarns and __ textiles, tea, 
hemp, hide and _ leather, vegetable 


oils, tobacco, shellac, and gunny bags; 
bought structural steels and other items 
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in return. BRAZIL planned to set up 
a Special organization here to promote 
the sale of raw cotton. 


COMMODITIES 
China Produce: Market was brisk 
with keen demand from SE. Asia, 


Japan, and Europe; popular items gain- 
ed on low stock and short supply. Bitter 
almond registered sharp fluctuations: 
a 100% increase at the beginning of 
the month and a return to its original 
level by the end of the month. Gallnut 
was so short in stock that there was 
almost no selling offer; price went up. 
Groundnut kernel was favoured by Swit- 
zerland; aniseed star and raw silk by 
S.E. Asia and Europe; maize and sesame 
by Japan; rosin by S.E. Asia, Japan and 
Europe; spun silk by Indonesia, Middle 
East & Europe; teaseed cake by Taiwan 
and Singapore; hog bristle by UK and 
Australia; and cassia lignea by S.E. 
Asia. Dried ginger was weak as de- 
mand waned. Silk waste was popular 
with Europe and Japan but trading was 
limited by the dwindled stock. Citronella 
oil advanced on keen demand; aniseed 
oi] attracted orders from Europe, Japan 
and New Zealand; teaseed oil improved 
on short supply and better European 
demand; cassia oil was favoured by 
Japan and Europe; camphor oil and 
peppermint oil were steady with local 
demand. Green pea _ was steady with 
orders from Japan, Canada, and India; 
yellow bean was favoured by Singapore 
and Australia; while green bean was 
depressed by Singapore’s negotiation 
with China for direct supply. 


Metals: Demand from Korea, Thai- 
land, China, Taiwan and Indonesia was 
centred on structural steels. Dealers 
here booked more supplies during the 
month. Mild steel round bars firmed up 
on higher indent; mild steel channels. 
shaft, angle bars, square bars and flat 
bars also improved. Tin gained on 
higher cost; tinplate was popular with 
local factories; misprint tinplate waste 


waste was advanced on low Stock. 
Galvanized iron sheet was. further 
stimulated by increased indent. 
Galvanized iron pipe was_ depress- 
ed by selling pressure. Aluminium 
sheet registered brisk local transac- 
tions at firm prices. Other items 


which enjoyed steady local demand were 
steam tubes, copper sheet, wire mesh, 
steel shaft, iron wire nail, and ungal- 
vanized iron pipe. Baling hoop dropped 
under heavy stock and new arrivals. 
Scrap metals drew steady orders from 
Japan. Emery powder was favoured by 
China but heavy stock prevented im- 
provements. 


Paper: Orders from Korea and S.E. 
Asia kept the paper market active 
throughout the month. Most prices 


moved higher as a result of the increase 
in Seandinavian indents. Transparent 
cellulose paper was favoured by Indo- 
nesia and Korea; stocks were almost 
exhausted. Tissue paper and newsprint 
in reels were wanted by Korea but low 
buying offers curbed the volume of 


business. Korea also enquired for MG 
pure Sulphite. Local demand “covered 
MG cap, MG red and white sulphite, 
bond, poster, art printing, duplex board, 
straw board, unglazed kraft, and news- 
print in reams. 


Industrial Chemicals: Local demand 
was steady throughout the month but 
there were more enquiries than orders 
from overseas. Prices in general were 
bearish. Formalin was under keen de- 
mand by Taiwan. Shellac, ammonium 
bicarbonate and rongalite C lump were 
also. favoured by Taiwan. Ko.-a 
bought carbolic acid, zine ch'oride, 
magnesium sulphate, chlorate of potash, 
linseed oil, oxalic acid, boric acid, sodium 
sulphide, sodium nitrate, soda ash, butyl 
acetate, butyl alcohol and sodium 
cyanide Vietnam was interested in soda 
ash, zine oxide, calcium hypochlorite, 
caustic soda, and sodium _ sulphide 
Paraffin wax, calcium carbonate, sodium 
silicate, granular borax, glycerine, potas- 
sium bichromate, cup grease, gum arabic, 
gum copal, titanium dioxide, lithopone, 
acetic acid, phosphoric acid, carbon 
black, and polysterene moulding com- 
pounds enjoyed limited local demand. 


Pharmaceuticals: Market was active 
with orders from overseas. Prices were 
steady. Exports included PAS powder 
to China; phenacetin, sulfathiazole pow- 
der, penicillin preparation, quinine 
ethylearbonate, and saccharine crystal to 
S.E. Asia; santonin crystal, calci-ostelin, 


bromides, chloroform, nicotinamide, 
caffeine alkaloid, and neosalvarsan am- 
poules to Taiwan; glucose powder, 


sodium bromides, PAS powder, santonin 
crystal, and chloroform to Korea. China 
also enquired for antibiotics, pepsin, 
and histidin. 


Cotton Yarns & Textiles: Trading in 
cotton yarns slowed down. Local manu- 
facturers however were fully booked 
with orders from UK and S.E. Asia up 
to April/May 1956. Hongkong yarns 
were steady throughout the month. 
Indian yarns receded from early active- 
ness by the end of the month; Pakistan 
yarns were comparatively quiet. Japa- 
nese yarns were steady with limited 
local demand; Japanese staple fibre 
yarns improved slightly on low stock. 
Textiles were sluggish throughout the 
month; all prices declined. 


Rice: Prices advanced in mid-Decem- 
ber but receded’ under heavy new ar- 
rivals from Thailand. The quota for 
the 1st quarter 1956 will be increased 
by another 60,000 bags to the total of 
720,000 bags. Prices in Thailand ad- 
vanced 10% during the second and 
third week but receded later. 


Sugar: The local sugar market was 
bearish at the beginning of the month 
but recovered later on enquiries from 
Vietnam. Selling resistance firmed 
prices. Brown sugar improved on local 
demand. 


Wheat Fleur: Repeated purchases by 
Indochina and Thailand reactivated the 
market here; prices ruled steady. 


Bl 


Cement: Heavy arrivals from Japan 
and China depressed the market; prices 
were barely steady. Competition be- 
tween Chinese cement and Japanese 
preducts in the local market intensi- 
fied during the month. Green _ Island 
was comparatively active at steady 
prices. 

Marine Products: Cuttlefish was 


steady with repeated orders from Thai- 
land and Vietnam; awabi firmed up on 
keen local demand and purchases by the 
Philippines; shark’s fin enjoyed seasonal 
lecal demand an; attracted orders from 
Thailand; dried oyster was barely steady 
as heavy arrivals depressed the market 
in Spite of the demand from Thailand 
and the Philippines; compoy recovered 
on better local demand; dried squid, 
fish maw, and bootara were steady. 


Sundries: Sundry provisions market 
registered active local business and ex- 
ports to Singapore, Perang, anil Thai- 
land. Olive seed and water meton seed 
enjoyed seasonal demand; _ chestnut, 
barley, black moss, and dried lily flower 
improved on low stock; mushroom and 
yed date were weakened by heavy ar- 
rivals from China; lotus nut was de- 
pressed by selling pressure but later 
recovered on higher cost; apricot kernel 
yallied on better export demand; bamboo 
shoot, black fungus, and ham_ were 
steady. Indonesia and Singapore were 
the leading buyers for local sundry arti- 
cles. Items traded were mostly Japa- 
nese handkerchiefs, lighters. hair nets, 
yazor blades. scissors, sewing needles, 
slide fasteners, forks and spoons, play- 
ing cards, et cetera. 

Miscellaneous: French eges declined 
under heavy arrival frorn China. Glass 
registered exports to Cambodia and the 
Philippines. Groundnut oil enjoyed 
steady demand and gained on incercased 
cost; new shipments from India and 
Thailand prevented further advance. 
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SINGAPORE SHARE 
MARKET 


Satisfactory commodity prices  pre- 
vailed but as the holidays approached, 
enthusiasm and activity waned. Indus- 
trials and Tins were more freely offered 
and profit-taking dampened the rubber 
share boom. 

Outstanding in the Industrial section 
were Straits Traders with an advance 
from $25) to $263. Metal Box cum. 
5%. their first interim dividend, con- 
tinued to have exchanges at $1.60 and 
$1.623, Sime Darby improved to $1.90 
buyers and Wm. Jacks had business at 
$3.70 cbi., with, however, demand ex- 
ceeding supply. Robinsons had wider 
enquiry at $2.3873 and Hammers were 
taken from $2.60 to $2.65. Wearne 
Bros. surprisingly came back to $2.75, 
United Engineers continued their down- 
ward trend with business from $10.05 
to $9.80 and Singapore Traction Ords. 
had exchanges at 27/6 and 27/3. Gam- 
mons at $2.50 and Fraser & Neave Ords. 
at $1.70 had few transactions, whilst 
Malayan Collieries after a short period 
in disfavour had buyers at 94 cents. 


Petalings continued to be unpopular 
and were sold down to $4.273, Sungei 
Way were taken at $3.273, Talams at 
$2.25 and Taiping Consolidated at $1.55 
and $1.573. 


Austral Amalgamated retained their 
attraction and had business at 18/- and 
18/3 and Kampong Kamunting  ad- 
vanced to 9/6. Lower Perak continued 
active at 16/3 and 16/43 and Kuala 
Kampar at 30/- and 30/3 with buyers 
over, Laruts were in demand at 9/9 
and Takuapa at 23/-. 

Puket Tin had local exchanges at 
8°74 while London accepted Kamunting 
Tin at 11/- and Southern Kinta at 17/6 
and 17/43. 

Tapah Rubber which were rushed up 
to $3.00 reacted quickly to $2.40 ex the 
20% final and 10% interim. Similarly 


Kluang Rubber which reached $1.95 
came back to $1.60. Mentakab fell 
from $1.74 to $1.65 with buyers over, 
whilst Connemara improved to $1.372, 
Jimah to $1.274, Suloh to 48 cents and 
Sungei Tukang to $1.123. London sup- 
plied Bukit Sembawang at 3/10 and 
8/11, Riverview at 4/2 and 4/4 and 
Singapore United from 4/2 to 4/54. 


In the Loan section accumulated 
small selling orders remained unab- 
sorbed. 


BUSINESS DONE 17th-23rd DECEMBER 1955 


Industrials:— British Borneo Petroleum 45/7%, 
and 47/- including stamp, Consolidated Tin 
Smelters Ord. 30/814, Fraser & Neave Ords. 
$1.70, Fraser & Neave Prefs. $5.90, Federal 
Dispensary $3.55, Gammons $2.50, Georgetown 
Dispensary $2.10, Hammer & Co. $2.60 and 


$2.65, Hongkong Bank Colonial $900, Wm. Jacks 
$3.70 cbi., Malayan Collieries 94 cents, Metal 
Box $1.62%4 and $1.60 cd., Oversea Chinese 
Banking Corp. $37.00, Robinson Ord. $2.36 
and $2.37%4, Sime Darby $1.87% and $1.90, 
Singapore Cold Storage $1.60, Straits Traders 
$25,.25 to $26.75, Straits Steamships $13.00, 


Singapore Traction Ords. 27/6 and 27/3, United 
Engineers Ord. $10.05 to $9.80, Wearne Bros. 
$2.7795 to $2.75. é 


Tins:— Hong Fatt $1.25, Hitam Tin 30 cents, 
Klang River $1.00, Petaling $4.30 and $4.27%, 
Sungei Way $3.27%4, Talam Mines $2.25, Tai- 
ping Con. $1.55 and $1.571%4, Austral Amal. 
18/- and 18/3. Kampong Kamunting 9/1% and 
9/6, Kuala Kampar 30/- and 30/3, Kundang 
30/9. Larut 9/9, Lower Perak 16/4%, and 16/3 
to 16/4%, Takuapa 23/-, Kamunting Tin 11/-, 
Puket 3/7%, Southern Kinta Consols. 17/6 and 
17/414. 


Rubber:— Ayer Hitam $1.45, Bukit Sembawang 
3/10 and 3/11, Benta $1.30 and $1.37, Brook- 
lands Selangor Rubber 3/10%, Connemara $1.35 
and $1.87%, Hamilton $1.75, Glenealy $2.35 to 
$2.381%4 and $2.3871%4, Jeram Kuantan $2.50 cd., 
Jimah $1.15 to $1.27%, Kempas $2.20, Kluang 
$1.80 to $1.95 to $1.60, Mentakab $1.74 to $1.65, 
New Scudai $1.25 to $1.27%4, Nyalas $1.05 to 98 
cents, Riverview 4/2 and 4/4, Singapore United 4/2 
to 4/5%, Suloh 45 cents and 48 cents, Tapah 
$3.00 to $2.40 ex dividend, Temerloh $1.35. 
Sungei Tukang 95 cents to $1.121%4, Ulu Benuts 
a oe to 46 cents and 44 cents, United Malacca 
$1.81. 


Overseas Investments:— British:— Boots Pure 
Drug Co. 18/71%, Bradford Dyers Ass. 5% Cum 
Pref. 13/5%, British Motors 9/3, Calico Printers 
Ass, 5% Cum. Pref. 13/214, Chartered Bank 
42/-. J. P. Coats Ltd. ‘B’ Pref. Stock 20/2%, 
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J. P. Coats Ltd. Ordinary Stock 23/3%, Consett 
Iron 11/2%, Decca Record Ord. 42/3, O.K. 
Bazaar ‘B’ 46/-, Rhodesian Katanga 33/7%, 
Trepea Mines 5/6, United Plantations Reg. 26/-. 


Australian:— Mount Lyell 25/- (sterling), Oil 
Search A8/6 to A8/4 and A8/5. 


South African:— West Dreifontein 105/-. 


